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THE NAVAL ARM OF DIPLOMACY 
IN THE PACIFIC 


H. Tu. pe Booy 


B. ERHAPS the most important single factor creating tension 
in the Pacific region is the teeming millions of Japan. Any summary 
of Pacific problems must therefore begin with a reference to the 
necessities of Japanese policy and the inevitable friction with other 
powers arising from them. Only 16 per cent of the land in Japan is 
arable. The position of the peasant class, forming about half of the 
total population, is desperate. Emigration to America and Australia 
is impossible, and emigration to countries under Japanese control 
can hardly be called successful. Perhaps the reason why the Japanese 
would prefer to settle in California, Brazil and Australia, instead of 
in Manchuria, is that their trend is toward Western ideas and West- 
ern standards of material comfort. Emigration, at any rate, is no 
solution for the population problem of Japan. 

Industrialization is another matter. The success with which Japan 
has built up her industries must be acknowledged with admiration. 
The weak point in this industrialization is the lack of raw materials, 
which account for 60 per cent of Japan’s total imports. Industrializa- 
tion, moreover, is of no significance without an export trade, and 
Japanese commercial policy therefore inevitably causes difficulties 
with other countries. Heavy industry involves a demand for control 
of the areas from which raw materials are obtained (Manchukuo: 
iron and coal!); and trade involves a demand for the control of mar- 
kets in which goods are consumed. This fundamentally is the ex- 
planation of the aggressiveness of Japanese policy. 

Essential imports are iron, raw cotton, wool, rubber, timber, spe- 
cial steels, nickel, tin and aluminum; but it is sufficient to speak 
here of the strategic weakness of Japan’s dependence on petrol and 
oil supplies controlled by other nations. 
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Japan consumed in 1933 about 3.6 million tons of oil fuel (an — 
increase of about 250 per cent since 1926) and produced only 07 
million tons; and oil is of vital importance in modern war. Japan’s 
battleships are more or less independent of oil, as they burn coal 
alternatively; but cruisers, destroyers, submarines and air craft can- 
not do without liquid fuel. Of course enormous reserves have been 
accumulated, to assure at least temporary independence of foreign 
supplies in case of war; but in the long run Japan must have oil or 
ask for peace. The United States and Netherlands-India are Japan's 
principal source of oil supply. As Commander H. Sato wrote in 
Brassey’s Naval and Shipping Annual for 1927: “One half of the oil 
import of Japan is drawn from the Dutch Indies; the freedom of that 
sea route will be absolutely necessary for her power of resistance.” 

It is not enough, however, for Japan to have some degree of con- 
trol over the sources of supply of the raw materials required by 
Japanese industry; control of the consuming markets is also neces- 
sary. Japanese cotton textiles are chiefly exported to China and India, 
and therefore Japan’s interest in Chinese trade is of obvious impor- 
tance as compared with the American market for raw silk which, 
although still of enormous value, is steadily decreasing in importance 
and cannot in any case be controlled by Japan. 

In the light of these facts Japanese concern over the expansion of 
American trade in China is understandable. The Japan Chronicle 
of July 5, 1934, drew attention to the fact that America has now 
definitely displaced Japan as China’s best customer, which is of spe- 
cial significance when it is remembered that trade with China 
amounts to only 3.5 per cent of all America’s foreign trade, whereas 
Japan is genuinely dependent on trade with China. This, in the 
words of the Japan Chronicle, “is almost enough to justify the 
‘hands off China policy.’” 

Netherlands-India and the Philippines are also markets of extreme 
importance for Japan. It is not without significance that some Fili- 
pinos do not look forward to their future independence with exces- 
sive enthusiasm. As for Netherlands-India, its inhabitants have 
profited by cheap Japanese goods (the import of silk textiles into 
Netherlands-India increased from 2.2 million yen in 1926 to 14.3 
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million yen in 1932), but the Government was forced to take meas- 
ures for economic self-defense. 

In short, the control of sufficient export markets is really a matter 
of life and death to Japan. To protect the security of import and 
export trade, a strong “arm of diplomacy” is needed; and as Fried- 
rich Wilhelm I of Prussia once remarked, “Wenn man etwas in 
der Welt will decidieren, will es die Feder nicht machen, wenn sie 
nicht von der Force des Schwertes souteniert wird.” The pen must 
be supported by the sword. Japan can hardly be criticized for main- 
taining a huge army and fleet. 

The possession of an effective army and navy does not imply 
that they have necessarily to be used belligerently—their silent 
pressure and potential menace are enough to heighten Japan’s in- 
fluence and prestige. It is true that this can be overdone. In 1930 
about 27 per cent of the Japanese budget was spent on the army 
and navy; in 1933 this had increased to 45 per cent, and the effect 
on the surrounding Pacific powers has inevitably been disquieting. 


Fin emerged as the real victor at the Washington naval con- 
ference of 1921, and devoted the following ten years of security 
to the creation of a modern fleet. Without making a stir, ship after 
ship was put on the stocks, naval bases were erected or modernized 
and Japanese air power was improved. The first line of defense, 
running from Formosa to the Kurile Islands, now consists of naval 
bases and air bases in the Pescadores, Keelung, the Riu Kiu Islands, 
Nagasaki, Moji, Sasebo, Kure, Kagoshima, Yokosuka, Ominato, 
Mororan, Hakodate, Maidzuru, Shimonoseki and the Kurile 
Islands. From a naval point of view this line of defense is almost 
impregnable, as nearly the whole of the Japanese fleet can be con- 
centrated in home waters. 

The second line of defense is the strategic barrier of the Man- 
dated Islands running southward from Bonin via Saipan to the 
Pelew Islands and eastward to the Carolines. The distance from the 
Pelew Islands to the nearest island of Netherlands-India is only 430 
nautical miles. Under the League of Nations mandate entrusting 
the administration of these islands to Japan, fortification is pro- 
hibited, and Japan has denied that any fortification has been under- 
«7» 
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taken. Nevertheless the islands are of importance because they lic 
athwart America’s principal trade route to the Far East. Sub- 
marines, destroyers and aircraft could use them as bases for raiding 
the commerce of an enemy or for operations to the south. The 
islands would also screen the Japanese fleet from the advance of a 
hostile fleet; and they are admirably situated for protecting Japan's 
own trade routes, protection of which is just as necessary for Japan 
as for England. 

Security for Japan in the outer Pacific carries with it security in 
the China seas. It may be that the Soviet Union has managed to 
bring submarines to Vladivostok; but even so, Japanese naval su- 
periority remains incontestable. The only real source of anxiety is 
in the untried potentialities of bombing from the air, by forces based 
at or near Vladivostok. Japan is building, not far south of Vladivos- 
tok, at Rashin, a great ice-free harbor which will be the terminal of 
the Tunhua-Kainei railway leading into the heart of Manchuria. 
Dairen, Fusan and Rashin, on the continental coast opposite Japan, 
will then provide strategic control of the economic life of Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia. 

It is often stated by naval experts that the strategic situation of 
Japan is almost perfect, and that even an attack by the combined 
British and American fleets could hardly be successful. This strategic 
strength Japan acquired largely through the Washington treaties, in 
return for renewed assurance of refraining from territorial expansion 
in China. The expansion into Manchuria which followed ten years 
later, in spite of this assurance, has allowed Japan still to retain this 
naval advantage—at least for the present. On the other hand, the 
effect of Japan’s threat to throw off the shackles of armament limi- 
tation may be that wealthier naval powers will set out to build even 
more rapidly than Japan. This need not necessarily be the case. 
America for instance, never built up to the Washington limits, 
although this deficiency is,now being made up. 

From 1922 to 1933 Japan laid down about 150 warships totalling 
400,000 tons, while America laid down only 44 ships, totalling 
205,000 tons. Japan was thus able to attain a ratio of 10 to 7 in 
heavy cruisers, 10 to 9 in light cruisers, and a considerable supe- 
riority in destroyers and submarines. This armada not only makes 
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possible a continental policy, but indirectly supports the policy of 
forced exports as well. When the British Naval and Military Rec- 
ord’ recently stated that Japan’s unassailable position accounted for 
Great Britain’s benevolent attitude after the occupation of Man- 
churia, it hit the nail on the head. Ten years ago the Japan 
Chronicle, writing on the subject of Japanese naval ambitions, said: 


This great navy is to be built solely that Japan may be able to do things 
on the Asiatic mainland and present them to the world as accomplished 
facts without running the risk of the Powers offering “advice” such as 
they offered in 1895 (Liaotung). The expansion of the navy is not for 
the purpose of being aggressive, but for the purpose of deterring protests 
if aggressive action should be for any reason committed.” 


The danger inherent in Japan’s policy is that the number of rea- 
sons for aggressive action increases rather than diminishes with the 
success of the policy itself. It is necessary to summarize the essen- 
tials of this policy, because Japan is the primary active factor in the 
creation of the Pacific problem. The measures of the other Pacific 
powers are in the main reactions to the industrial and continental 
expansion of Japan, which threatens to end the status quo; the chief 
aim of the status quo being, according to popular opinion in Japan, 
to protect the interests of the white races only. The powers con- 
cerned are Great Britain, America, the Soviet Union, France and 
Holland, all of which have possessions or essential interests in the 


Pacific. 


fea extreme vulnerability of Great Britain in the Far East neces- 
sitates a cautious foreign policy. For this reason the friendship 
of Japan cannot be disregarded, as Japan indirectly protects British 
interests against the spread of communism; and ever since 1925, 
Great Britain has acted as if there were a kind of secret gentle- 
men’s agreement with Japan. Great Britain, however, is also sensi- 
tive to American interests on the continent of Asia, and both 
nations would suffer if the influence of Japan were free to spread 


*London, 28 December, 1933. 
* Cited in Navies and Nations, Hector C. Bywater, 1927, London. 
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unchecked. Great Britain, therefore, of necessity maneuvers between 
Japan, the Soviet Union, China and America. 

British trade routes to the Far East converge at Singapore, and , 
as go per cent of the rubber, 89 per cent of the wool, 86 per cent of | 
the nitrates, 71 per cent of the tin and 25 per cent of the liquid 
fuel imported by Great Britain come from that part of the world, 
it is plain that the Singapore naval base cannot be regarded as in- 
tended for securing the safety of Australia only. As Lord Grey put _ 
it before the House of Peers some twelve years ago, the only reason © 
for a naval base at Singapore is the ultimate possibility of war with 
Japan. Undoubtedly this naval base improves the British position; 
it allows full use of the naval arm of diplomacy in the Far East. 
For the defense of British interests in China, Hongkong would 
have been a far better stronghold than Singapore; but the 5:3 ratio 
with Japan was bought in 1922 at the price of refraining from fur- 
ther fortification of potential bases in the Pacific, and the idea of 
making Hongkong impregnable had to be given up. The skillful 
maneuvering of Great Britain in the effort to retain both the Chinese 
market and the imperial hold on India, and to improve the defense 
of its key position on the edge of the Pacific and appease Australia 
without antagonizing either Japan or America, demands admira- 
tion. Moreover, the British position has been maintained in spite of 
a decrease of 47 per cent in naval strength since 1914, while in the 
same period the American navy has been increased by 29 per cent 
and the Japanese navy by 37 per cent. 

The cutting of Far Eastern trade routes would not be mortal to 
America, which has no colonies on the Asiatic continent, and does 
not need to fear the spread of communist influence as Great Britain 
does. Apart from the undoubtedly idealistic or sentimental motives 
underlying America’s policy in China, however, there is an actual 
American investment in China of 250 million dollars, and the po- 
tential future value of the market in China for American goods is 
considerable. This explains America’s sharp reaction to Japan’s 
Manchurian policy; for the Open Door policy is based on an ex- 
pectation of future benefits, and whenever the Open Door is threat- 
ened America is bound to protest. 

Whether such protests can be made effective is another question. 
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The enormous distance from Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, the principal 
base of the American fleet in the Pacific, would make a naval dem- 
onstration against Japan extremely hazardous. America exchanged 
the right to strengthen Guam, which could have been made the 
true key to the whole Pacific, for renewed international assurances 
that the integrity of China would be respected. This involved the 
abandonment of the only base from which American naval power 
could have made itself felt in the western Pacific. 

American commitment to the future independence of the Philip- 
pines, which is not properly speaking due to American foreign 
policy but the result of pressure from agricultural and financial in- 
terests within America itself, has further weakened the American 
position in the Far East. It may be that the security of the Philip- 
pines has always depended on the good-will of Japan rather than 
the power of America; but this exposed position has been obvious 
from the first. As a result of the Washington Conference, America 
was debarred from improving the defenses of Manila, but neverthe- 
less the defenses previously existing have been retained. “Without 
a base in the Philippines, the voice of America becomes distant 
and weak in the Pacific,” wrote Mr. Stimson three years ago.* At 
first glance it might appear that by relinquishing the Philippines 
America might be able to curtail its naval forces in the Pacific and 
avoid possible causes of war; but, as Nicholas Roosevelt has pointed 
out, “this ignores the fact that support of the Philippines is not the 
only interest of America in the far East.”* 

It is no wonder that the American decision to throw off the 
“white man’s burden” was welcomed in Japan. It completely 
suited the Japanese policy of commercial expansion. It is equally 
plain, however, that the future fate of the Philippines is awaited 
with no small anxiety in Netherlands-India, The idea of Ameri- 
can possessions lying between Borneo and Japan gave a sense of 
security to Netherlands-India which a Filipino State, unavoidably 
destined to come under Japanese influence, cannot assure. 


* Letter of Mr. Stimson to Senator Bingham, 15 Feb., 1932, published in Proceed- 
ings, U. S. Naval Institute. . . . June, 1932, and Sokolsky, Tinderbox of Asia, 
London, 1933. 

“Roosevelt, The Restless Pacific, New York, 1928. 
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i 1s difficult to understand what underlies the present American 


naval policy. The demand formerly was for a navy second to 


none, able to defend the freedom of the seas and adequate to the q 
national needs. The navy required ships with a wide cruising — 


radius, owing to the lack of overseas bases, and to the necessity for 


making American naval power a factor to be taken into account al] 


over the world, capable of supporting American foreign policy. — 
Yet at present, while America seeks no new spheres of special inter. 
est, it demands a navy “equal to the most powerful,” if only to | 
ensure protection for foreign trade. According to Lieutenant C.G. — 


world stability.” It is hard to reconcile this attitude with the aban- / 
donment of the only possible base in the western Pacific. No won- | 


Moore, U. S. N., writing in Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1931, 
America “owes it to world peace to have a navy which will ensure 


der that Mr. Saito, Japanese Ambassador at Washington, opposed 
the American claim to a 5:3 naval ratio on the ground that since 
America is now committed to the independence of the Philippines, 
it is no longer necessary to retain a navy strong enough to defend 
the Philippines.° 

The situation at present is that the naval strength of America 


cannot make itself felt with full effect at a distance of more than a } 


thousand miles west of Hawaii. Notwithstanding a numerical su- 
periority in battleships and cruisers, it would therefore hardly be 
possible to defend American interests in China in case of a conflict 
with Japan, while a direct attack on Japan would be quite out of 
the question. If, on the other hand, the American navy were de- 
signed for no other object than defense of the American coasts, the 
present naval strength could safely be reduced. 

America’s naval policy, like that of other nations, has had its 
ups and downs. The advocates of a stronger strategic position have 
repeatedly drawn attention to the vulnerability of America’s trade 
routes in the Far East. Captain Dudley Knox, U. S. N., in the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute,® has urged the 
idea of acquiring the Marquesas and the Solomon Islands as “step- 
ping stones” across the Southern Pacific, in exchange for French 


5 Japan Chronicle, Kobe, 26 July, 1934. 
May, 1932. 
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The Naval Arm of Diplomacy in the Pacific 


and British war debts. At present the only American fueling base 
on this southern route is Tutuila, in the Samoan group, but more 
bases would be necessary to extend the route to the Far East, avoid- 
ing the Japanese Mandated Islands by running to the south of New 
Guinea. It does not seem probable, however, that France and Great 
Britain would be willing to exchange colonial possessions for can- 
cellation of war debts which are already in default. 

In the meantime, a northern American route to the Far East is 
being developed. A naval base will be constructed at Dutch Harbor 
on the coast of Alaska, and the Aleutian Islands have been exten- 
sively surveyed. An air route westward from Dutch Harbor would 
not be impossible, and might become a real menace to Japan. The 
distance from the western Aleutian Islands to Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii is 2,500 nautical miles, while the distance to the nearest 
Japanese bases is only 1,500 miles. At present the American navy, 
while below the treaty standard, is rapidly being built up and is 
likely to reach treaty strength within a few years. With first-class 
bases at San Diego and San Pedro in California, Colon in the 
Panama Canal Zone and Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, it is supreme 
between Hawaii and the West Coast. 

Without adequate advanced bases, however, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to make the navy effective in the western Pacific. 
Inability to use the fleet as a naval arm of diplomacy has been 
widely interpreted as one reason for the rapprochement between 
America and the Soviet Union. The increasing naval power and 
impregnable defensive position of Japan had threatened to upset 
the naval balance of power, and it may be that the increasing 
strength of the Soviet Union in the Far East, and its efforts to con- 
solidate its position as a Pacific power, will restore the balance by 
keeping Japan in check. 

It is ironical that the Soviet Union, once feared as the agent of 
international revolution, should have come to be the central nerv- 
ous system of world peace. The Soviet Union is hardly to be 
counted as a naval power in the Far East, but its indirect influence 
on the balance of power in the Pacific is so considerable that its 
policy in eastern Siberia, which is clearly hostile to Japan, needs 
comment. The weakness of the Soviet Union lies in the isolation 
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Pacific Affairs |) 
of Vladivostok. In the endeavor to make up for this weakness y 


Khabarovsk, 400 miles north of Vladivostok, on the Amur, has been 
made the main military base. Immense oil refineries and large iron 
foundries and steel works are under construction. Aircraft and 


troops have been concentrated in this area and everything is being — 


done to improve communication westward from Khabarovsk. The 


steel and munition works at Kuznetsk and Magnitogorsk, farther — 


west in Siberia, may already be considered important political fac- i 
tors; even the scientific expeditions looking for a northern sea route | 


to the Pacific via Kamchatka cannot be overlooked when consider 
ing the possibilities of military preparation. 

When, in the near future, Soviet industries have developed to the 
point where they can sell goods in increasing quantities on the Far 
Eastern market, tension with Japan is likely to increase. Improved 
industrial strength will mean greater ability to thwart Japanese ex- 
pansion both on the Vladivostok frontier and on the Mongolian 
frontier of Manchuria; and fishery disputes with Japan in the north- 
ern Pacific, together with the prolonged negotiations over the sale 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, will certainly not decrease the 
conflict of interests. 


_ position of France, as a colonial power with valuable posses- 
sions in Asia and important vested interests in China, is analo- 
gous with that of Great Britain. France also is perturbed by the 
increasing influence of communism, and is therefore likely to be 
sympathetic toward any Japanese policy which can be regarded as 
checking the spread of communism in Asia. The paradox inherent 
in the French Far Eastern colonial policy is that French support 
in the West has enabled the Soviet Union to take a stronger attitude 
toward Japan in the East. The entry of the Soviet Union into the 
League of Nations, which from the beginning has been supported 
by France, has in particular accentuated the isolation of Japan. 
The defenses of Indo-China have recently been strengthened. 
The French flag has also been raised on the Storm Islands, be- 
tween the Philippines and Indo-China, in spite of Chinese and 
Japanese protests. Plans are ready for the construction of a naval 
base, especially for submarines, near Cam Ranh, on the coast of 
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The Naval Arm of Diplomacy in the Pacific 


Annam, midway between Hongkong and Singapore, while Saigon 
is to be made a base for naval planes. It is also rumored that the 
fuel capacity of Tahiti and Papete will be improved; but the sea 

wer of France is concentrated in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
and the political situation in Europe would have to be very satis- 
factory indeed before France could send battleships and cruisers 
east of Suez for the defense of Indo-China. The actual French naval 
strength in the Far East consists of a cruiser and some gunboats, 
submarines and aircraft. These have a considerable preventive value 
and thus influence the naval balance of power in the Pacific; but 
the position of France in the Far East is on the whole of secondary 
importance, the security of the mother country and the African 


| possessions having priority over all other interests. 


Netherlands-India, as the principal colonial possession of Holland, 
is of such vital importance that Holland’s position in Europe must 
stand or fall with the mastery of these islands. Lying on the border 
of two oceans and containing natural riches of the utmost value, 
they are a prize well worth fighting for. If Holland should lose 
control of them it would mean an end to the balance of power in 
the Pacific as it now exists, for Netherlands-India dominates com- 
munication between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. The only 
possible policy for a small country like Holland, unable to support 
its foreign policy with the naval arm of diplomacy, is to avoid com- 
mitting itself to foreign entanglements and to keep a strict neu- 
trality in the event of a conflict between other Pacific powers. 

For this reason rumors of an alliance between Great Britain and 
Holland must be dismissed as unfounded. Such an alliance would 
be absolutely contrary to the historical and consistently maintained 
policy of Holland. It cannot be denied, however, that Dutch inter- 
ests are inseparable from British interests. The East Indian archi- 
pelago forms a bridge between Singapore and Australia, and it 
would be difficult to imagine that Great Britain would ever consent 
to allow the archipelago to fall into the hands of, for instance, 
Japan. 

The Open Door policy of the Dutch government has resulted in 
large investmentssof foreign capital in Netherlands-India. The con- 
tinuation of Dutch rule is therefore a matter of prime importance 
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Pacific Affairs 
to several other powers, especially as the ability of Dutch adminis. | 
tration is generally acknowledged. It is impossible to deny that the | 
commercial expansion of Japan, supported by pan-Asiatic propa. } 
ganda and demonstrations of military strength, has caused anxiety | 
in Netherlands-India, where Japanese imports have increased with | 
astounding rapidity and have in a few years reduced Dutch im. | 
ports to second place. As the general economic depression has been | 
felt with special intensity in Netherlands-India, owing to the in- | 
ability to export sugar, rubber and other raw products at a profit, F 
cheap Japanese goods have undoubtedly been a boon to the native | 
population. The resulting increase in Japanese popularity has been 
exploited by Japanese agents in the effort to cultivate an anti-Dutch 
sentiment in Javanese nationalistic circles. 

It is obvious that the neutrality of Holland in the event of a 
conflict in the Pacific would be in imminent danger of violation. 
For Japan, maintenance of overseas trade during a war would be 
a matter of life and death; and as trade could not be maintained 
without control of the passages from the Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean, Japan might feel constrained to occupy temporary bases 
on Dutch territory. It might be possible for Holland to solve the 
problem of furnishing oil fuel to belligerents in a Pacific war with- 
out abandoning political neutrality. The Dutch government, how- 
ever, must take into account the possible failure of such a policy, 
and it has therefore made preparations in advance for the timely 
destruction of the oil plants at Tarakan and Balik Papan in case 
of necessity. 

The main fleet of Holland consisting of two cruisers, eight de- 
stroyers, twelve submarines, several mine-layers, two gunboats and 
a number of naval planes, is concentrated in Netherlands-India, 
the principal naval base being at Soerabaya. The principal function 
of the navy in case of war would be the maintenance of neutrality; 
while the army, which is chiefly concentrated on the island of Java, 
would be expected to defend the land approaches to naval bases 
and other critical points, such as the fueling plants at Tarakan and 
Balik Papan, against the possibility of sudden raids by the cruisers 
of one of the belligerent nations. The Dutch naval policy is based 
on the conviction that it would be impossible to maintain a navy 
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The Naval Arm of Diplomacy in the Pacific 


capable of defending Netherlands-India against a sustained attack. 
Holland is therefore forced to take the risk of relying on a fleet, 
the strength of which is calculated in terms of the difference be- 
tween the naval strengths of the principal Pacific powers. The navy 
of Holland, in other words, though it may seem insignificant in 
itself, in comparison with the fleets of Japan and America, has a 
strength which is out of proportion to its actual size, inasmuch as 
it might be able to turn the scale as between the naval forces of 
any other two nations. 

One of the terms of the naval treaties following the Washington 
Conference demanded the scrapping of obsolete ships. This was of 
special benefit to Netherlands-India, where it had always been 
feared that one of the major naval powers might be able to make 
use of its obsolete ships for a secondary expedition to Netherlands- 
India. Since obsolete ships can no longer be retained in service, the 
preventive strength of a small but efficient modern navy in Nether- 
lands-India is very greatly increased, because it would be necessary 
for an aggressor to detach vastly superior naval forces in order to 
ensure success, especially as a raiding squadron would have to 
operate beyond comfortable range of a supporting base. It could 
hardly be expected that in the event of a war in the Pacific the 
Dutch naval forces would be able to guarantee complete security 
against infringement of neutrality in the enormous area which 
they would have to patrol. Nevertheless, the reserve strength of the 
Dutch Far Eastern squadron as a potential ally or enemy would 
serve to deter belligerents from hostile acts against Netherlands- 


India. 


wu the ultimate possibility of a war in the Pacific cannot be 
ignored, it is unwise to forget that a peaceful solution of con- 
temporary conflicts of interest is quite possible. In this connection 
it is gratifying to note that responsible Japanese statesmen have 
seen the necessity for a better understanding with the United States 
and Great Britain. For the Western powers, however, whose chief 
problem is the effort to keep up their standards of living, the out- 
look is full of anxiety. They have to deal with the fact that Japan 
is growing in self-assurance politically as well as economically, and 
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Pacific Affairs 


that while Japan is undermining the Western nations economically, 
it protects them politically against the spread of communism. The 
status quo in which the Western powers are so vitally interested is, 
in the ultimate analysis, a balance between communist expansionism 
on the continent of Asia, and the economic imperialism of Japan, 
which is intimately dependent on naval power. To the maintenance _ 
of this balance no nation is more sensitive than Holland. 

The recent naval conversations were in effect a battle in which 
guns were matched against each other without actually being fired, 
and in which each power tried to cut down the naval strength of 
its opponents, and at the same time to strengthen its own position, 
It is a great pity that questions of national “face” and dignity are 
unavoidably involved in such conferences, because these delicate 
questions enhance the difficulty of frank and realistic discussion, 
and thus increase the chances of a breakdown, in which the peace 
of the Pacific is at stake. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING AMONG NATIVE 
PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC 


Fevrx M. Keesinc 


de living standards of the 122,000,000 people “native” to 
Pacific dependencies can be looked at from two points of view. 
There is that of the administrators, missionaries, or other repre- 
sentatives of the dominant nations. Almost invariably, they see the 
indigenous folk as primitive, backward, or even inherently “lower.” 
Many native customs are thought useless, wasteful, harmful, un- 
hygienic, or heathen. Such representatives of the larger world have 
been keen to uplift the native, to improve his standard of life in 
terms of civilized comforts and customs. Over against this, there is 
the point of view of the native. Only in exceptional cases would he 
subscribe to the scale of worth applied by the alien; he has his own 
values. 

Yardsticks such as money income, creased trousers, plumbing, 
bookshelves, automobiles, and the thirty-hour week have only a 
limited appeal. Economic security may, for the native, be bound up 
with feudalism or family communalism and, along with sickness 
and health, be in the hands of the gods. Elaborate clothing may 
chafe unpleasantly. Leisure is usually his in abundance already. 
The things really worth while are dictated, rather, by his own an- 
cestral usages, customary laws and religious beliefs, even though 
these may nowadays be somewhat modified through new influences. 
Thus a native may count his importance and happiness in terms of 
owning ceremonial objects more or less worthless in the eyes of the 
alien, or giving feasts that leave him and his kin all but starving, 
or exercising powers and privileges that go with traditional rank, 
or (in earlier days at least) having enemy heads to his credit. His 
values lie here. In a real, if broad, sense, they are his standards of 
living. From his standpoint he may—and often does—judge the 
individualistic, efficient, dominating or philanthropic alien as 
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greedy, stingy, unsociable, and misguidedly zealous, a kind of be. - 
devilled god or commercial lunatic. 

As a prelude to more specific analysis of the living standards of 
native peoples, it seems essential to review in general terms what is 
meant by the concept “standard of living.” Man certainly has uni- 
versal needs that philosophers and scientists have tried to sum up 
in terms such as personal well-being, security, and continuity; also 
to analyze in terms of food, sex, clothing, shelter, defense, recreation 
and the like. These, it may be thought, provide basic measures of 
living standards, Yet such attributes of the biological man have, in 
the historical process and within different geographic settings, been 
wrought into exceedingly diverse institutions and forms of behavior. 
The cultural man has emerged, and with him manifold systems of 
technology, economics, politics, law, knowledge, religion, art, and 
social life generally. 

In seeking “standards of living,” therefore, the student of com- 
parative humanity must seemingly look to what each group con- 
siders as its basic values, expressed in terms of its particular social 
heritage. Here, for example, may be a folk with scanty resources. | 


They are engaged in a grim struggle for existence, and their ener- | 


gies are bent primarily along economic lines. Another people, | 
bountifully supplied by nature, gives relatively little thought to the | 
morrow in economic matters; the things worth while are conceived | 
in other terms. Within the same larger group, too, there may be 
wide differences in standards, even where the same resources are 
at the disposal of individual members. 

Such standards can be analyzed from place to place. Comparative 
study can show how they differ. Especially illuminating is the clash 
that occurs when folk with contrasting standards come together. 
It is then possible to observe what they are willing to change in 
their own life or take over from aliens as, in their eyes, giving a 
better status; likewise what they cling to of the old, and resist of 
alien ways. More specifically, the standards of living of different 
folk can be traced as they affect the common arena of modern com- 
merce and competition, enabling some groups to be in a better bar- 
gaining position than others. Insofar, however, as a comparative 
study assumes some universal or absolute scale of worth by which 
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contrasting standards are graded as higher or lower, advanced or 
backward, worth keeping or needing to be changed, it passes from 
the empirical to the evaluational sphere. A failure to make clear 
the variations in local standards has tended to vitiate some at least 
of the current work on comparative family budgets, cost of living, 
and the like, in which techniques of economic research developed 
for the study of Western societies have been applied to other so- 


cieties. 


nn eyes certainly opened wide as the discoverers and traders 
produced from hatchway and pack the guns, cloths, liquor 
bottles and other goods of distant lands. Without dwelling on the 
story of commerce in the Pacific—one of pioneering, romance, and 
robust villainy—it can be said that a relationship of mutual ex- 
ploitation was established. The local folk have taken from the 
trader whatever products satisfied more effectively their own wants, 
or their taste for exotic experiences. 

Native diet became diversified through the introduction of new 
plants and animals. Nowadays even essential foodstuffs such as 
rice and meat may be obtained from the store, while in prosperous 
times and for special occasions of feasting luxury purchases such 
as canned goods may be indulged in. Matches, umbrellas, lamps, 
soap (perhaps), tools, and similar trade goods have frequently be- 
come accepted as essentials. Numbers of the leaders and younger 
people count prestige in terms of possessing not only native things 
but also trousers, victrolas, four-poster beds, or like symbols of attain- 
ment in alien ways. Communities may even take a competitive 
pride in acquiring concrete water reservoirs, of a pattern suggested 
by government authorities, or in spending lavishly on Gothic 
churches with pews and stained glass windows. 

Correspondingly, native folk have come to participate in the 
money economy. Money has been needed, too, for government taxes 
and perhaps contributions to the church. In most groups it has 
found its way far into traditional mechanisms of native exchange 
and division of labor. A bride may, for example, be acquired with 
cash instead of pigs or pots. The native has therefore to ply the 
trader with products wanted by aliens. Copra (the dried kernel of 
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the coconut) has long been the standard article of commerce in . 


most native areas. Rubber production by natives in Malaya and 


Netherlands-India has, in recent years, become an influential factor — 


in world markets. The South Sea islands supply New Zealand, and 
to some extent Australia, with tropical fruit. Rice, hemp, vanilla, 
shell, pearls, and certain other goods of native origin travel far, 
There is also local trading in foodstuffs, and in forest and sea prod- 
ucts such as rattan and salt, and (in these days of tourists) “curios.” 


Native peoples have also capitalized two other resources in great 
demand by the alien: land and labor. 


Unfortunately, it is by no means easy to show statistically the |” 
degree to which native peoples participate in the money economy, | 
Native exports and imports are rarely separable from those of non- | 
native residents and of the government in any territory, while cash _ 


and goods come into native hands in all kinds of odd ways. Close 


local study will, of course, yield an approximate idea. Yet even so, 4 


the fundamental question of what values the native sets upon 
money, hence whether a certain amount is to him meager or fabu- 
lous, cannot be indicated statistically at all. Among the great ma- 
jority of native folk in the Pacific, however, there is a strict limit 
to such modern commercial penetration, even when resulting from 
alien stimulus and enthusiasm. It is the exceptional group and 
individual who have greatly changed their essential values, their 
standards of living in the widest sense. 

The peasantry of Malaysia and Oceania continue to live close to 
soil and sea. Even where a commercial transaction is introduced, 
the older methods of production and consumption tend to pre- 
dominate. Formal changes have not gone deep, for fundamental 
values do not transmute or transfer quickly. At a certain point, 
which varies between communities and among persons, the desire 
for new things becomes sated. Where choices open out between 
native and alien ways, the former are considered more advantage- 
ous, taking into account such factors as local prestige, the impor- 
tance of ceremonial and leisure pursuits, the ease or otherwise of 
getting food from the immediate environment, and perhaps fear of 
spirit wrath if old ways are neglected. The native has come to 
measure carefully what alien things cost in terms of his own ideas 
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of worth. Beyond the margin of his needs, nothing short of force 
can cajole him. 

Translated in terms of the larger world economy, this means that 
native production on a commercial scale tends to vary in inverse 
ratio to the prices received for goods and labor services. Prosperous 
times make for “laziness.” The need for money can be satisfied with 
less effort. Depression brings increased output and a greater willing- 
ness of the native to work in alien services—just, in fact, when such 
products and labor are in least demand. 

But the ratio does not hold exactly. When money comes with 
little trouble, the native tends to rely somewhat more upon the: 
store for foodstuffs, and to indulge in luxury purchases and travel. 
He is used to producing a certain amount of goods for trade, and 
the extra money placed in his hands when prices are high is usually 
spent in glorious abandon. But when prices fall below a certain 
level, even “essential” buying is curtailed. The native returns cor- 
respondingly to a local subsistence economy, as far as this is pos- 
sible. To illustrate, I can quote from a letter from a part-Samoan 
in an outlying district of the Samoan islands, dated early in 1934: 


The Samoans are getting only 1244 cents per 100 pounds of copra. 
Kerosene costs $6.25 a can, and soap 25 cents a bar. These are the only 
things they now try to buy . . . It is a regular thing to see in practically 
every Samoan house a home-made lamp burning home-made oil. Sun- 
day is the only day on which you see a Samoan in anything like new or 
clean things. I have never seen the people so poor. The depression is 
forcing them to get back to their old usages of food-getting, tapa-making, 
etc. A year’s time will bring us face to face with Samoa in its native 
state, 


Such communities capable of self-sufficiency are, no doubt, in a 
better position to weather hard times than almost any others, The 
costs of producing goods for sale, too, are generally at a minimum, 
so that their output may continue long after the alien producer 
has been driven to the wall. Nevertheless, retrenchment of this kind 
means real hardship, especially for the younger generation whose 
standards of living have become adjusted to include certain modern 
amenities. 

Amid such ups and downs, there shows clearly a general trend, 
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Pacific Affairs 
if a slow one, for native peoples to take a greater part in the com. _ 
mercial economy. Their wants in terms of Western goods are en- 1 


larging, even though this may involve a corresponding sacrifice — 
or re-orientation of the old values. 


— by Western measures, many native folk are today under 
relatively little economic stress, owing to the abundance of their 
resources and the existence of protective laws. The South Sea 
islanders, for instance, have what might be referred to as standards 
of leisure and entertainment so high that they have been the envy 
of Westerners for more than a century. It is to safeguard these 
and other worthwhile elements of their life that the Samoans pic- 
tured above are returning to their old economy rather than giving 
the extra time and labor necessary to satisfy their newly acquired 
wants. 

Over against this, however, there are many native groups that 
have to battle grimly with circumstances in order to preserve their 
cherished standards of living. The best known instances within ~ 
Pacific dependencies today are perhaps the peoples of Java and of | — 


the Ilocos coast in the northern Philippines. Here, where native |” 


values are of necessity set largely along economic lines, there is no | 
talk of indolence, but rather of the limits of soil and markets that | — 
tend to defeat even the most meticulous efforts. An extensive in- 
crease in population has taken place in recent times. By now, it has } 
more or less reached the point where migration has to take place, 
unless the present living standards (a fusion of native and alien | 
elements) are to be sacrificed. 

Such migration, old as mankind of course, is a notable phase 4 
of modern native history. Javanese have been moving to Sumatra, 
the Malay peninsula, New Caledonia and other regions, either as 
settlers or as contract laborers, The Ilocanos have spread over the 
Philippines, pioneering empty spaces and competing with or even 
absorbing less aggressive groups. In French Indo-China the crowded 
delta areas of Tonkin and Annam have spilled over. On a more 
minute scale, families and individuals from tiny islands such as 
the Gilberts, the Tokelaus, and Niue, with their limited resources | 
of coconuts, pandanus, fish and the like, are moving to the larger _ 
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islands of Fiji, Samoa, and Tahiti. Migrations of a more local nature 
are constantly taking place in these and other places. 

Nearly always, however, ties of kinship and sentiment bind na- 
tive folk to their ancestral homes. With advancing years, or in 
times of economic depression, such migrants tend to return. Mean- 
time, others have come on to take their places at the family board. 
While native communities have shown a surprising ability to 
absorb these repatriates, even in densely populated places like Java, 
any prolonged movement of the kind must inevitably force down 
their standards. 

Among some groups the local ties act so powerfully that their 
members refuse to move permanently at all. The “non-Christian” 
mountaineers of the Baguio region in the Philippines illustrate this. 
Wherever soil and water could be brought together on their rugged 
mountain sides, terraces have been built for growing rice, represent- 
ing the herculean labors of men and women over many centuries. 
In spite of recent changes, economic and otherwise, the population 
stands more or less at the maximum point, considering the condi- 
tions of agriculture, communications and commerce. Yet conserva- 
tive influences, notably the daily struggle for food and the require- 
ments of ancestor worship, keep them tenaciously on their historic 
living sites. Furthermore, the mountaineer shuns the hot low- 
lands as spelling death from malaria, or at least discrimination by 
the Christianized Filipino on account of his pagan backgrounds. 
At most, only a few educated younger people move out perma- 
nently. Regardless, therefore, of what the mountain folk may envy 
of alien goods, they are being forced in economic terms toward the 
minimum required for bare subsistence. The mass of the people 
have become peculiarly vulnerable to exploitation by a few rich 
and privileged families who are taking over modern commercial 
ideas. Population is pressing hard upon food supply, and Nature’s 
rude methods of keeping a balance prevail. 

This represents an extreme instance of overcrowding. Yet it shows 
the problem that faces some native folk, and will face many more 
if present trends continue. On the whole, no doubt, there is con- 
siderable room within tropical areas of the Pacific for native expan- 
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sion, thanks to safeguarding land laws, and the falling off of alien 
settlement. In theory, migration could provide a solution, at least 
for some time. But practice shows, as indeed it does among “civil- 
ized” peoples, that psychological and social factors cause a serious 
lag. Even well-organized government schemes for native coloniza- 
tion, as in Sumatra and the Philippines, have aroused little enthusi- 
asm. Since the groups thus affected by pressure are nearly always 
those most closely aligned with the commercial economy, having a 
minimum of natural resources left in their hands, and responding 
most vigorously to health work and other influences making for 
increase, the problem is serious. This leads to a consideration of the 
exceptional groups and individuals whose modern experiences have 
carried them far from their traditional modes of living. 

The American Indian and the Australian Aborigine, other than 
of the desert, have been swept willy-nilly into a tide of change. So, 
too, have the New Zealand Maori, the Ainu of Japan, and the native 
Hawaiian. Dwellers on accessible coasts in the more tropical re- 
gions found alien settlements springing up. Plantations, mines, and 
ranches were established, and native folk from near or far sought 
as laborers. Most significant of all, perhaps, a scattering of natives, 
particularly of young people, have moved of their own accord from 
the more isolated communities to try themselves out in alien cen- 
ters. 

Leaving aside for the moment this last type of “advanced” native, 
the student nearly always finds a studied conservatism comparable 
with that of the mass of native folk elsewhere. The degree of con- 
tact with alien ways is by no means a measure of the acceptance 
of these ways. Such people, it is true, have come to depend more or 
less upon the store and the pay-check. In the narrower sense, their 
standards of living approximate to those of Westerners. Yet the 
old systems of value, the real native standards, tend to predomi- 
nate amid the new trappings. Often there is a conscious, almost 
fierce clinging to the old. This arises, apparently, from bewilder- 
ment or resentment in the face of alien pressure, and because so 
much has of necessity been yielded to the demands of the changing 
situation that the remainder is the more precious. 
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I" ECONOMIC terms, such folk today usually have their backs to the 
wall. Special individuals and families may have been able to 
capitalize their traditional status, as with the Malayan ruler and the 
Filipino cacique. An increasing number of natives and of part- 
natives, too, hold what are considered remunerative posts as govern- 
ment officials, clerks, teachers, skilled workers, nurses and the like. 
But the great majority are exceedingly poor. Resources have main'y 
passed into alien hands, and work is by no means easy to get. Hav- 
ing large families, as many do, they are tending to become poorer. 
If it were not for the family communalism or feudalism that is a 
heritage of earlier days, causing those who earn to share with those 
indigent or unemployed, many could not subsist today. 

It is true that, from the point of view of competition, the living 
standards of such people as regards foodstuffs and money are 
“low,” thus giving a certain advantage in marketing their goods 
and labor. But this only holds within limits defined by the local 
situation. The native lacks the training (I do not venture, as some 
do, to say the inherent ability) to take part in some forms of 
work, such as management.'’Even where individuals may conquer 
this handicap, they may be excluded as a result of the prejudices of 
the dominant alien. Other tyes of work require an outlay of capital 
and time that the native cannot afford, as with the maturing of 
slow-growing crops. In the business of trading he can rarely com- 
pete with the large companies and the almost ubiquitous Chinese 
merchant. Even where a special market develops for native prod- 
ucts, the astute alien often steps in to capture it by using his better 
manufacturing and marketing facilities. Thus “Indian” beadwork is 
made in Massachusetts for sale to tourists on United States reser- 
vations, and “Igorot” carvings are done by Japanese and Ilocanos 
at Baguio. Short of allowing his craftsmanship to degenerate, or 
accepting the merest pittance for his work, the native tends to be 
displaced. Thus it comes about that the great number of urbanized 
native folk engage merely in casual and unskilled labor. Only 
there can they really undercut the alien. Such work is also con- 
genial, as it does not isolate them too much from their own 
groups or call for too much sacrifice of native standards. But it is 
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available only to a limited extent; hence the poverty pictured 
above. 

Contract laborers are in a more fortunate position, in having 
their means of subsistence assured. Under modern laws, too, special 
attention is paid to their work conditions, housing, and health. 
In the eyes of the plantation or mine overseer, at least, their stand- 
ards of living, even if still low, are higher than they would be in 
their native state. Some laborers themselves agree with this. The 
test is that they do not want to go back home. In Fiji and Samoa 
there is a residue of Solomon islanders who were recruited many 
years ago. They consistently refuse to be repatriated. Besides hav- 
ing local ties, they fear that, returning, they may be unable to find 
relatives, and may even be eaten. Fortunately, this last factor is no 
longer important in studying native living standards. 

But the great number of natives who consent to work for the 
alien migrate only temporarily. Their employment is a convenience 
for earning money, and they put up with what to them are the 
lower standards of the labor barracks for that reason. A little 
extra food, perhaps, and an adventure abroad, do not compensate 
for the hard and continuous work, the absence of womenfolk, and 
the breaking away from valued home activities. When indenture 
expires, or the tobacco can jingles heavily, or the labor market 
dwindles, they return to their own communities. It is significant 
that the natives of the region where work is to be done rarely 
make a good labor force. They cannot “stick,” and are unreliable; 
in other words, they cannot resist the pull of the things that money 
cannot buy. 

The great majority of the folk who venture out from more iso- 
lated places also find their way home sooner or later. In some 
cases, their ambition to achieve in alien ways has the approval of 
their fellows. The rural Filipino family will often skimp and bor- 
row to send a youth to Manila or beyond for higher education, 
expecting that by his future political or commercial preferment 
they in turn will benefit. In others, the youth or maiden leaves 
surreptitiously or in the face of disapproval. Numbers of these 
folk have attained their hopes, as they often outstrip the urban- 
ized native in ambition and application. As already indicated, 
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however, their chances are tending to become slimmer. The urban 
centers, so far as they offer employment to natives, are top-heavy. 
The glitter of the larger world is, for the present at least, of tinsel, 
belying the promise of books and of alien enthusiasm for change. 
Disappointed and disillusioned, such people are forced into the 
lower strata of the alien life; or else they return, bitter of spirit, 
to form a nucleus of agitation, or to preach the gospel of main- 
taining native ways and standards. 


Ww" then of government policies? In recent years, measures 
of economic stimulation and protection, and also health, 
educational and other social services have been considered the 
main tests of enlightened native administration. Nomadic groups 
have been urged to settle; hunting groups to adopt agriculture; 
agricultural peoples to diversify production; communal peoples to 
become more individualistic; individualistic folk to cooperate; 
“lazy” peoples to work harder; crowded peoples or those on land 
desired by alien settlers, to migrate. Sometimes force has been 
used in the attempt to achieve such ends. Systems of control have 
been introduced to regulate alienation of land, labor contracts, 
the practices of usury and credit advances and the like. Exhorta- 
tion and law have been supplemented by actual help. Plants, stock 
and equipment have been made available; communications opened; 
schemes launched to help with irrigation, credit, marketing, and 
homesteading; pests and blights suppressed, and the achievements 
of science brought to bear in other directions. Agricultural and 
vocational training is emphasized in educational programs. 

The native, in the circumstances already sketched, has responded 
fairly much in his own way, as determined by his needs and 
opportunities. It would seem that, at the most, the alien has merely 
been able to stimulate or retard to some extent an inevitable 
process. Where strong pressure has been applied, so that native 
values were threatened, discontent and hostility have been forth- 
coming. Prolonged pressure has caused disorganization and even 
open revolt: as witness the history of the Philippines under Spain. 

It seems justifiable, considering world conditions, that govern- 
ments should give native peoples the fullest chance to participate 
«31> 
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in the wider heritage of human experience and invention. They 
cannot and do not wish to be shut off as museum specimens. In 
view of population increase, it also seems wise to keep the em. 
phasis steadily on a better utilization of resources, rather than on 
the preservation of traditional economic systems. Overcrowding 
looms as a major problem. 

But the administrator or other person concerned with native 
destinies may well exercise care in trying to break down resistance 
to what the natives consider subversive values. In New Zealand, 
for example, the attempt to press individualism upon the com. 
munalistic Maori was fundamentally disruptive. Only in the las 
three decades, when the Maoris themselves have applied their 
heritage of group cooperation to modern dairying and stock. 
raising, have they found economic stability in the new order. Simi- 
larly, an undue emphasis on commercial development may place 
an isolated group living mainly on a subsistence basis—and likely, 
so far as can now be seen, to live mainly thus in the future—in 
a precarious and vulnerable position. During 1924-27, the Samoans 
of the mandated territory entered enthusiastically, if temporarily, 
into official schemes for greater agricultural production. But the 
surplus money that came to hand was spent in ways that con- 
travened other official policies designed to preserve worthwhile 
elements in the Samoan life. Thus unhealthy canned foods and 
stodgy bread made of flour and coconut milk began to supplant 
the well-balanced native diet. So many Samoans took to lounging 
around the island port that they had to be ordered back to their 
villages. It is questionable whether the new situation represented 
a “rise” in their standards of living, regardless of what the export 
statistics showed. When the slump came, revealing the vulnera- 
bility of places like Samoa in terms of the commercial economy, 
the people fell the harder for the false inflation. Where such folk 
are failing at this stage tb use their resources to the best advantage 
in alien eyes, experience suggests that they will come to do so in 
a natural way as population increases and their needs for money 
enlarge. 

As regards international commerce, policies of this kind appear 
to be sound. The earlier imperialistic idea that resources not being 
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developed by the native should be opened to alien exploitation, 
for the sake of a world urgently needing them, is rather in abey- 
ance. Apart from some drastic change in the world order, the em- 
phasis seems to be upon limitation of output instead of expansion. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, that native peoples are able 
to adjust to modern circumstances at their own rate only by virtue 
of protective measures. History shows how, apart from immigration 
restrictions, laws against land-selling, and the like, many groups 
would have been overwhelmed in the course of Western coloniza- 
tion and commercial development. Native living standards today, 
especially among folk in easy circumstances, are thus for the most 
part tender and sheltered products. True, the movement of settlers 
and capital from the West is now greatly lessened. Yet the Orient, 
especially China, has teeming millions whose standards of living 
are such that they could oust the great number of native groups 
if they were allowed unrestricted entry to their territories. The 
native, in this, profits not only by philanthropic ideas but also by 
the prejudices of the Occident against the Orient. As regards the 
bare necessaries of food and material goods, many native folk 
could of course probably undercut even the Chinese. Yet their 
values are such that they are unwilling to apply themselves, as 
yet, so grimly in the economic struggle, and hence could not 
compete. 

It may be that some groups, such as the pigmy Negrito and 
Australian Aborigine, have become biologically so specialized as 
to be incapable of responding fully to the stimulus of modern 
civilization. On the whole, however, the problem of native “back- 
wardness” seems rather to be one of opportunity and incentive. 
The achievements of special individuals, together with the history 
of the civilized peoples themselves, suggest that native folk can so 
respond, if only they see something to be gained by leaving their 
traditional standards of living. And this seems to be happening, 
surely if slowly, within limits set by the local situation. 

In thus adopting new standards that require participation in 
the commercial economy, native peoples are in a strategic position 
to compete in world markets. Costs of production are at a mini- 
mum. Prices that drive the Western plantation owner out of 
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business are acceptable. Already there are signs that natives, to. 
gether with part-natives, whose destiny also lies essentially in these 
regions, will come in time to have a large share in the production 
of certain types of goods, or even to monopolize the markets to 
the exclusion of Western enterprise. The white stake in the tropics 
appears definitely on the decline. Under the stress of population 
pressure, too, native folk will no doubt turn to more technical 
and exacting fields of production, until now more or less entirely 
in alien hands. If, today, the millions of native folk in the Pacific 
play a minor role in its commerce, at least in the more distant 
perspective they may well prove a factor to be reckoned with, as 
their standards of living become more bound up with the money 
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IN MONGOLIA 


Action 
ets to 

Owen LatTIMorE 
ropics 
lation 
MNical 
acif- T Is easy to dismiss the social revolution in Outer Mongolia 
stant as an unscrupulous fiction, covering a Russian expansion into Mon- 
- golia which, under the new terminology of the proletarian revolu- 
ney tion, is really a revival of the old Russian imperialism. The idea of 


Mongol nationalism in Inner Mongolia is also likely to be passed 
over lightly, on the facile assumption that the Mongols are a people 
weak in numbers, poor in economic resources and hopelessly 
shackled by a barbarian social system which can never be mod- 
ernized and made progressive. It is taken for granted that the Mon- 
gols are doomed; that they are destined to partition and absorption 
between Russia, China and the new Japanese “federative” empire in 
Manchuria. 

The wide acceptance of superficial generalizations like these indi- 
cates that there is likely to be a long series of blunders in attempting 
to adjust the international relations of Mongolia. The problem of 
population in Mongolia is as a matter of fact a question of one 
disease, syphilis, which can be dealt with more rapidly and effectively 
by an organized public health service than many other diseases, and 
is already being energetically dealt with in Outer Mongolia, and to 
a certain extent in the Mongol regions within Manchuria, so that 
an increase in the Mongol population will soon begin to be evi- 
dent. The problem of economic resources is also capable of solution. 
These questions need not here be dealt with separately. The question 
of the social organization of the Mongols is more important, for on 
the interpretation of it depends, to an important extent, the manner 
of approach likely to be adopted by those concerned with Mongol 
problems. 

The idea of the barbarity of the Mongols is a by-product of a 
prejudice common to Chinese and Western writers, who assume 
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that people who herd sheep and live in tents are in some profound 
sense inferior in civilization to people who work on farms and liye 
in villages. In this respect, the social interpretation of history de. 
veloped by communism is more realistic. Civilization is a phenome. _ 
non of leisure, and leisure, throughout history, has depended on the _ 
class structure. Wherever one class is able to live in leisure by ap. 
propriating to itself the wealth created by other classes, civilization — 
is possible; and the ultimate revolutionary concept in social inter. | 
pretations of history is the idea of the attainment of leisure without | 
the exploitation of human beings. 

The particular form in which wealth is estimated and leisure en- 
joyed is not so important; the results of exploitation, in terms of | 
civilization, should be studied in terms of function. It may seem : 
absurd to apply the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, de. | 
veloped by Marx in the mechanized West, to the tribal organization | 
of the Mongols. If, however, we assume for the purposes of the 
argument that the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat is capa- | 
ble of execution in practice; and if, further, we find that in Mongol 
history there are class-factors which are equivalent in function to 
the proletarian and capitalist classes of the West, then the applica- 
tion of the ideas of the social revolution to the problems of Mon- 
golia is not only not fantastic, but devastatingly rational. 


Ww" Mongol history is examined in this light, it at once be- 
comes apparent that Mongol society is not primitive at all, but 
highly sophisticated; a society of wealth, leisure and power. The 
characteristics of its structure, however, cannot be understood with- 
out reference to the history of China. The Mongols represent the 
latest stage in a connected tribal history which is as old as Chinese 
history itself. From the time when Chinese history begins to be 
documented, the tribes which occupied what is now the Great Wall 
region are constantly teferred to in the records. From the time 
when the Great Wall frontier began to take shape, first as a series 
of independently constructed fortifications and then as a continuous 
line of defense, there has been a rhythmic recurrence of invasions 
of China from Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan and Tibet. 
In the intervals between actual invasions, when Chinese control of 
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the Great Wall frontier was restored, the maintenance of control 
depended largely on a system of alliances and subsidies which meant 
that the northern tribes, without entering China, were still able 
to exploit it financially. Wars between the different tribes led re- 
peatedly to the same result; the prize of victory in tribal warfare 
was the privilege of claiming either the chief benefits derived from 
an invasion of China, or the major share of the subsidies exacted 
from China. 

It is therefore possible to reduce tribal history in general, and 
Mongol history in particular, to a concise formula. China, generally 
speaking, was a “colonial,” exploited area, and Mongolia an “im- 
perialist,” exploiting area. Within China, it is true, there was a 
separate, indigenous class-history, with its own record of exploita- 
tion and internal imperialism." Within Mongolia there was also a 
separate class structure; but on broad lines, in their relation to each 
other, the Mongols were a dominant people and the Chinese an ex- 
ploited people. 

Within a dominant nation, class antagonism loses emphasis, be- 
cause both upper and lower classes enjoy an unearned increment 
from the wealth of some other nation. The aristocrats, as leaders of 
armies and organizers of exploitation, take the major share of the 
profits, in leisure, wealth and civilization; but the commoners get 
enough of the spoil to make it not worth their while to divert their 
energies from the struggle for promotion to a higher rank within 
the system of imperialism to a struggle for the dispossession of their 
own dominant class. This is as true, generally speaking, of the 
expansive and profitable empire-building period of Europe in the 
nineteenth century as it is of the great Arab, Mongol and Turkish 
conquests—even granting such extreme instances of class-misery 
within a dominant nation as the destitution of the workers in the 
early period of English industrialization. 

The rhythm of conquest, the decay of a particular dynasty, and 
conquest again, along the Great Wall frontier of China, had a quasi- 
permanent character for centuries. Within this period, the social sys- 
tem of tribal chiefs, or princes, assumed also a permanent character. 
~ * Compare Ch’ao-ting Chi, “The Economic Basis of Unity and Division in Chinese 
History”; Pacific Affairs, Dec. 1934. 
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The common tribesmen regarded their chiefs with respect and even 
affection. Even the most ruthless inter-tribal wars aroused no te. 
sentment against the system itself, because it was the universal un. 
derstanding that a cycle of internecine wars would lead inevitably 
to the appearance of a great chief of chiefs, capable of leading petty 
chiefs and tribesmen all together to external conquest (normally in 
China), thus initiating a new period of exploitation, ease and glory. 

Under the Manchu conquest of China in the seventeenth cent 
the system reached its final expression. A few of the Mongol tribes 
had been defeated by the Manchus in the early period of conquest. 
In the main, however, the Mongols may be regarded as complacent 
allies of the Manchus. They formed the most important part of the 
military reserve, north of the Great Wall, supporting the Manchu 
conquest south of the Great Wall. Their life was one of great ease. 
Their own pastoral economy was as nearly as possible self-sufficient, 
providing them with the staple necessities of food, housing and 
clothing. Their surplus produce they could sell in China in return 
for luxuries like cloth, silk, tea and grain. Their chiefs drew sub- 
sidies of silver and silk from the Imperial court. Grain reserves were 
provided for the tribes themselves, as a security against years of 
plague or drought which might diminish their cattle. They were 
on the whole lightly taxed, and certainly not oppressed by a grind- 
ing system of exploitation such as that which bore down on the 
peasants of China. Above all, they had the moral confidence which 
comes from the feeling of being a superior race, entitled to take 
and not expected to give. 

Only one thing prevented the system from going on forever. Had 
it not been for the appearance of the Western nations, the normal 
expectation of life of the Manchu dynasty would have been between 
two and three centuries; after which it would have collapsed, 
through the operation of the law of diminishing returns, The “capi- 
tal investment” of the old conquest would have been written off 
in rebellion, the destruction of inherited property values and the 
obliteration of accumulated debts; a Chinese dynasty would have 
taken over control in China, and the tribes north of the Wall would 
have begun a new cycle of wars, leading eventually to another con- 
quest. 
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The rhythm was irreparably destroyed, however, by the maritime 
nations of the West; for it had depended on an exclusively conti- 
nental tension of military and economic forces. The rise of the 
Treaty Ports meant the decline of the Great Wall. The injury thus 
inflicted on the Mongol system was mortal. The tribal structure has 
lingered on, but being long detached from fundamental realities, 
it has lost vitality. It cannot be revived without a war of expansion; 
and as a Mongol conquest is no longer possible, war must depend 
on an external alliance. If the old system cannot be revived, it must 
give place to something else; but to what? 


[' is here necessary to examine in more detail the hardening of 
Mongol social forms in the relatively static period under the Man- 
chu dynasty, from 1644 to 1911. In this period the princes, whose com- 
paratively romantic wars against each other—wars of elimination, 
not of extermination or servile subjection—had furnished the mech- 
anism for generating the momentum leading to profitable wars of 
external conquest, degenerated from active leaders into an acquisi- 
tive, aristocratic, excessively privileged class of rentiers, who diverted 
from the commoners the chief benefits, in wealth and leisure, 
drawn from the Mongol share of the Manchu exploitation of China. 
The functions of leadership, initiative and responsibility decayed, 
and only the habit of authority remained. 

Since the general condition of the Mongols was still one of social 
and economic ease, this would have been an unimportant interval 
of pause between periods of activity, had it not been for the reversal 
of historic forces caused by the pressure of the Western nations on 
China, from the sea. Among the direct and indirect results of West- 
ern pressure were the extension of railways toward Mongolia, and 
the arming of the Chinese with modern weapons, which the Mon- 
gols were unable to obtain, because the Chinese intervened between 
them and the sea, while Tsarist Russia was willing to extend over 
Outer Mongolia the power of Russian arms, but not to arm the 
Mongols themselves. 

Under this abrupt reversal of Mongol fortunes, it was impossible 
for the princes to function effectively. The whole social structure 
was organized in such a manner that it could produce united action 
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for aggression, but not for defense. When on the defensive, each 
prince acted naturally to conserve as much as possible of his own 
authority and privilege. Class interests were turned inward, on the 
different tribal fragments which formed the nation. Since the ex- 
istence of special classes depended on exploitation and the enjoy. 
ment of unearned increment, and since China could no longer be 
exploited, the common Mongol people, who had once been simply 
the lowest rank of a privileged nation, became themselves an ex- 
ploited class, supporting a now useless superstructure of upper 
classes—useless because they were no longer the spearhead of na- 
tional expansion, but had become merely the apex of a national 
pyramid of exploitation. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the forms taken by this turning 
inward of the privileged classes, beyond pointing out that heavier 
taxes had to take the place of the old subsidies from the Imperial 
court in China; and that the princes, by lending their authority to 
Chinese traders, assisted in commercial exploitation of their own 
people, and by sharing with Chinese officials the profit on land 
transactions in colonization, were able to keep up a part of their 
old social authority, at the expense of the territories and power 
of their tribes. Here and there princes of Inner Mongolia (especially 
in Manchurian Mongolia) led their people in armed resistance 
against Chinese encroachment; but the tragic and costly defeat of 
successive risings only made it evident that the princes, as a class, 
were unable to function as the unifying element in the national 
interest. The growing contrast between class interest and national 
interest was a mortal weakness. 


F ther power of the clergy partly supplemented and partly rivalled 
that of the princes. The usual assumption, based on the standard 


Chinese interpretation, is that Lama Buddhism in Mongolia was 
fostered by the Manchu Emperors for the deliberate purpose of 
destroying the warlike tradition of the Mongols. This is only half 
a truth, Actually, the Mongols had begun to adopt Lamaism while 
they were still overlords in China. After the loss of their empire 
in China, the Church declined; but it soon began to revive with 
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a new political significance. The Mongols, after being driven north 
of the Great Wall, began again the cycle of tribal wars which would 


OWN 
n the normally have led to a fresh tribal unification and conquest. During 
e ex- the sixteenth-century Mongol tribal wars, the Lama Church rapidly 
Nyoy- became of great importance through the efforts of Mongol leaders 
er be to reinforce political authority with religious prestige. Rival groups 
mply in Inner Mongolia, Outer Mongolia and the Western Mongol region 
a €x- (in the Altai, Chinese Turkistan and the Kokonor country) at- 
pper tempted to gain supremacy in the Church by securing the succession 
ond to high ecclesiastical appointments—the Reincarnations of Living 
onal Buddhas—for members of their political ruling families. The 
Church, in fact, was anything but a demilitarizing influence; it was 
ling itself one of the elements in tribal warfare. 
Vier Had the struggle for political and ecclesiastical control been 
rial fought out to its natural conclusion, the resulting Mongol Empire 
y to would have been a formidable organization in which Church and 
wn State were closely allied. The long wars between the Mongols them- 
ind selves, however, made possible the rise of the Manchus; and this, 
.eir in turn, forestalled a final Mongol unification of the Mongol tribes. 
ver The Manchus understood perfectly clearly that their own power 
lly rested largely on the fact that the Mongols had tendered allegiance 
ice to them group by group, and not as a nation. Consequently, their 
of policy was to emphasize the allegiance of individual princes and 
ss, divert into safe channels any forces making for solid Mongol nation- 
= alism. They therefore separated political and ecclesiastical power by 
al supporting the prestige of the Church, as such, but at the same time 
forbidding the selection of members of ruling princely families as 
Living Buddhas. The Church and the princes were thus formed 
d into separate upper classes, with forms of power alternative to each 
d other instead of being supplementary, so that they could not work 
" together spontaneously for a common type of unification. 
f Since the enjoyment of a privileged position within the Manchu 
f Empire diminished the appetite for conquest, and the forces mak- 
' ing for unification had been short-circuited, Mongol rivalries tended 


to take the form of multiplication instead of the old eliminative 
competition. Princes competed with each other in donations to 
monasteries; in each tribal territory princes and high ecclesiastics 
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acknowledged each other’s eminence, and in addition to this num. | 
bers of religicus foundations had independent territories allotted 4 
to them whose inhabitants, even when they were laymen, ranked : 
as “disciples” of a Living Buddha instead of subjects of a prince, f 

Moreover, by arresting the tendency to develop a supreme pontiff, | 
the power of the Church was encouraged to spread downwards, | 
Each monastery took on more and more lamas until in the modern 
period the clergy are in many regions almost as numerous as the | 
laity. Naturally this was incompatible with a strict ascetic discipline, 
At the present time, the Church includes comparatively small num. 
bers of true religious devotees, ascetics, scholars and competent 
administrators, and a great majority who are ignorant of anything 
more than the perfunctory externals of their religion. It is not at 
all uncommon for lamas to cohabit freely with women, or even to 
set up permanent households, although women are not allowed to 
stay actually within monastery precincts; and it is for this reason 
that the Church cannot seriously be considered a main factor in 
preventing the increase of the Mongol population. 

The lavishing of wealth on unproductive ecclesiastical establish- 
ments did no one any particular harm, so long as the Mongols 
remained a dominant people. For one thing, a people of limited 
numbers in a rich land cannot be ruthlessly exploited without de- 
feating the object of exploitation. Had the Mongols, under such a 
static organization, multiplied as rapidly as the Chinese, the de- 
velopment of a Mongol equivalent of the Chinese landlordism would 
have been inevitable. As it was, land continued to be held as the 
common property of a tribe—not of the prince—except for monas- 
tery land; and economically there was no difference between the 
use of monastery land and tribal land. Private wealth meant the 
ownership of livestock, but not of pasture, and therefore, in spite 
of taxation, energy and ability brought the reward of wealth through 
rapid increase of the animals, without the necessity of capital invest- 
ment in land. A poor man, by working for wages, could soon buy 
sheep, which by careful husbandry would provide ease and comfort 
within a few years. A mild form of slavery existed—slaves in reality 
were a kind of hereditary retainers—but absence of the kind of 
economic competition caused by overpopulation and unemployment 
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meant that slaves could also share in the general ease. Above all, 
there was no tendency for wealth to force a way into export markets; 
surplus wealth tended to be diverted in gifts to the Church. 

When, however, the Mongols lost their position of privilege, and 
the Chinese began to advance into their territory from the south 
and east, and Tsarist Russia to assert a kind of protectorate over 
Outer Mongolia, the power of the Church, like that of the princes, 
began to turn inward and downward on the common people. The 
Church, like the princes, represented a multiple group of similar 
interests, broken up by local and regional affiliations, rather than 
a single interest. Like the princes, the Church was associated in 
Outer Mongolia with exploitation by Chinese merchants, and in 
Inner Mongolia with the surrender of land to Chinese colonists. 
Moreover—and this completes the resemblance—the cleavage be- 
tween national interest on the one side and the class interest of 
the Church as a whole, together with the particular interests of 
each separate religious foundation, on the other side, was as fatal 
for the Church as it was for the princes. Thus princes and Church 
had begun to approximate, in function, to the capitalists of the 
Western world and the landlords of China; while the common 
people, whose herds had to maintain for high ecclesiastics and 
princes the privileged position originally founded on the Mongol 
share of the Manchu domination over China, began to approxi- 
mate to the proletariat of the Western world and the peasantry of 
China. 

Naturally, the “proletarianizing” of the common Mongols did 
not begin abruptly. The nominal privileges of the Mongols began 
to decline in real value as the Manchu dynasty itself declined in 
real power. Both Chinese colonization and Mongol rebellions against 
it began before the actual fall of the Manchu dynasty. Nevertheless, 
the effect of Western pressure, which was comparatively intense 
in China from 1840 onwards, did not begin to be transmitted to 
Mongolia with alarming force until about the time of the war be- 
tween Japan and China, in 1894-95. From then on the pressure 
increased rapidly, so that the effect in Mongolia was one of real 
crisis, which in turn was intensified when the fall of the Manchu 
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dynasty in 1911 was followed, not by a discharge of energy in tribal 
wars, according to the ancient precedent, but by abrupt confronta- 
tion with totally new standards of power in the relations of peoples 
and social and economic systems. 


7 present disruption of Mongol society must be considered 
against the background of this crisis. The so-called Mongol revo. 
lution of 1911 was not in reality either a rebellion or a revolution. 
It was merely an assertion of the historical principle that Mon. 
golia is not part of China. Mongolia having been artificially linked 
with China under the Manchu dynasty, the fall of the dynasty 
ought to have broken the connection. The idea that a Chinese re- 
public could claim to inherit the Manchu overlordship in Mongolia 
was historically a non-sequitur. Mongol independence of China was 
something that had always existed. 

One cannot, however, appeal to history merely in order to return 
to a given historical point. History moves; one must either return 
to a given phase of history, accepting its dynamic principles, or 
embark on a new phase. It was for this reason that the so-called 
revolution of 1911 hung fire. The dynamics of the historical phase 
to which the Mongols sought to return demanded a cycle of tribal 
wars, to provide tribal unification for renewed aggression against 
China. This was the “classical” history not only of the Mongols but 
of Manchus in the east and Tibetans in the west; but a dynamic 
return was impossible, because the power of the Western nations 
now impended over both China and Mongolia. An independent 
Outer Mongolia could never be allowed to engage in carefree 
frontier wars against China, to the detriment of Western interest 
in the exploitation of China. The only alternatives were for the 
Mongols to become part of a Tsarist Russian advance on China, 
or to “liquidate” their own social system, because it was no longer 
capable of fulfilling its functions, in social revolution—a completion 
of the process of turning inward on themselves which had begun 
under the artificial Manchu stabilization. 

Incorporation within a Russian advance would indeed have been 
congruent with the older history; the threatened Russian advance 
into Asia was not a novel factor, but merely an additional factor 
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of an old kind. When that advance failed to be carried out, be- 
cause of the fall of the Russian Empire, the quiescence of Outer 
Mongolia under what had amounted to a Russian protectorate quite 
inevitably broke down in social revolution. As the system of tribal 
princes was predicted on aggressive leadership, and as it was im- 
ssible for the princes to lead, they had to give place to a new 
leadership. As the Church, in turn, was parallel in function to the 
princes, and as there was no middle class, the new leadership could 
only come from the common people. While it is fair to say, there- 
fore, that the thoroughness and rapidity of the social revolution in 
Outer Mongolia owe something to support from the Soviet Union, 
it is not fair to say that the revolution, as such, is an artificial im- 
rtation. On the contrary, it is a normal result of the forces at work 
among the Mongols. As for the question of whether the new dy- 
namics of a revolutionary Mongolia associated with a revolutionary 
| Russia are merely a substitute for a Tsarist Russian advance carry- 
ing a feudal Mongolia before it, that is not yet altogether clear. 
The pseudo-revolution of 1911 in Outer Mongolia did not extend 
to Inner Mongolia, where political separation was not successfully 
asserted. Princes and Church at first felt little fear of the weak new 
Chinese Republic.? Moreover, they were iraplicated with the profit 
system of Chinese trade, and also vaguely afraid of Russian control. 
As a consequence, when it was revealed that the Chinese, although 
politically weak, were still able by the use of railways and modern 
arms to encroach on the Mongols, the time for action was found 
to have passed. Western and Japanese interests in China could never 
have allowed Inner Mongolia to join Outer Mongolia; and princes 
and Church therefore became, perforce, the chief agents of a period 
of defeatism. Chinese policy supported their social authority, at the 
same time forcing them year by year to give up additional grants 
of Mongol land for colonization. 


fe: latent social conflict between Inner and Outer Mongolia was 
brought to a head by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
1931. Since half of Inner Mongolia is now controlled by Manchukuo, 


*See also The Mongols of Manchuria, by Owen Lattimore. New York, John Day, 
1934. 
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the Mongols must consider Japan as well as Russia and China in 


both their domestic and their external relations. Japanese influence : 
must necessarily work against that of Russia in supporting conserya. 4 


tive elements against revolutionary forces. At the same time it nat. P 


urally and strongly competes against Chinese influence by tending 
to turn the princes and ecclesiastical dignitaries once more into 
active leaders of their people, as allies of the Japanese, instead of 
unstable, disunited figureheads of an unsatisfactory resistance to 
encroachment. 

Since, however, the restoration to prestige of princes and Church, 
if it is a mere static return to a point in history, cannot be satis- 
factory any more than it was in Outer Mongolia in 1911, Japanese 
influence, to be successful, must be dynamic and expansive. It must 
have a drive sufficient to turn a protected aristocracy into a form 
of leadership promising unity; it must be either a useless gesture 
or a real drive toward the unification of all the Mongols; and 
unification must depend on free alliance, not on subjection to a 
foreign nation. For these reasons, any war affecting the Mongols 
will be not only a regional war affecting Chinese, Japanese and 
Soviet spheres of interest, nor yet merely a war between overlord 
nations, affecting the Mongols primarily as tragic and helpless vic- 
tims; it will have to be also a class-war among the Mongols them- 
selves, the intensity of which will be heightened by the fact that 
reactionary groups have not been altogether exterminated in Outer 
Mongolia, while revolutionary groups are by no means without in- 
fluence in conservative Inner Mongolia. 

Yet I do not want to overstrain the class-analysis, in an age the 
weakness of which is the habit of stuffing double-barrel loads into 
single-barrelled guns. It is likely that the conflicts within the Mongol 
nation will increasingly be expressed and interpreted in terms of 
the class-war, and that the opposition between the major nations 
involved in Mongol affajrs will also increasingly appear as cham- 
pionship of one class-interest or another. This makes it necessary 
for even an amateur, untrained in the special class-analysis of history 
and the relations between cultures and peoples, to attempt to under- 
stand the class-structure of Mongol society. 

At the same time, however, it may be pointed out that there is 
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a powerful historical factor at work in Mongol affairs which has 
nothing to do with social classes, as such. This factor is the chang- 
ing balance, within the affairs of the whole world, between land 
power and sea power. From the beginnings of recorded history 
until the first appearance of European vessels off the coast of China, 
the affairs not only of Mongolia but of China and of the great 
continental area now included within the Soviet Union were decided 
by land power. From the age of Columbus to the ninetenth-century 
rivalry of mercantile empires and naval competition, the decisive 
factor all over the world was sea power; and it was this that eclipsed 
the importance of Mongolia and Central Asia. 

The advance of Japan on to the continent of Asia, the tendency of 
China to reach back into the hinterland for the support necessary 
for national reconstruction, and the revival of Russia as a world- 
power have ended this eclipse. Asia and Europe are increasingly 
affected by the geographical continuity of the land-mass lying be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic; and Mongolia lies very close to the 
point of balance between the eastern and western continental ex- 
tremes. Under the social and national conflicts that affect Mongolia 


is to be discerned the urge of history, seeking a balance between 
Europe and Asia, and struggling to adjust itself to the close of an 
oceanic age and the opening of a new continental era. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


SILVER AND CHINESE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
A. B. Lewis 


Bises 1870, most of the countries of the world were using 
silver, or silver and gold, as a standard of value. In 1871, Germany 
placed its currency on a gold basis. In later years, nation after nation 
followed the example of Germany. During this period of demonetiza- 
tion, government treasuries and central banks not only ceased demand- 
ing additional silver; they also sold large supplies that were no longer 
needed. In 1930 only China, Hongkong, and Abyssinia remained on 
the silver standard; only India and Spain still possessed large surplus 
stocks of monetary silver. 

World-wide demonetization rapidly reduced the value of silver in 
terms of other commodities. In China, this decline in the purchasing 
power of silver was registered directly by a rise in commodity prices, 
because silver was itself the principal medium of exchange. When 
1910 to 1914 is considered 100, the average wholesale price of Chinese 
import-export commodities in 1887 was 47.8.1 When wholesale com- 
modity prices are low in China, the purchasing power of silver is 
high. When 1910-1914 is considered 100, the index of the purchasing 


power of silver in China in 1887 was therefore sack X 100 = 209.2. 

During the next 44 years, prices in China rose 240 per cent, and 
reached an index of 162.4 in 1931. In 1931, the index of the purchas- 
ing power of silver was therefore oy X 100 = 61.6. These figures mean 
that in 1887 silver in China would buy 209.2 per cent of the amount 
that it would buy of other commodities in 1910 to 1914. In 1931, 
silver had only 61.6 per cent of its 1910-1914 purchasing power. 

This enormous decline was also experienced in England and in the 
United States. In 1887, the price of silver in London was 44.69 pence 


an ounce, or 171.8 per cent of the price in 1910-1914. The average of 


* The index of import-export commodities in China was compiled by Nankai In- 
stitute of Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin, China. 
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Silver and Chinese Economic Problems 


other wholesale commodity prices was only 82 per cent of the 1910-1914 
level,2 so that the purchasing power of silver in England in 1887 was 
mS § x 100 = 209.5, compared to 209.2 in China. Similar calculations 
foe the same year indicate that the purchasing power of silver in the 
United States was 202.8 In 1931, the price of silver in London was 
14.46 pence an ounce, or 55.6 per cent of the price in 1910-1914. The 
average of other wholesale commodity prices was ror per cent of the 
1910-1914 level. The purchasing power of silver was therefore 
° X 100 = 55, compared to 61.6 in China. In the United States, the 
purchasing power of silver in 1931 was only 48.° 

The purchasing power of silver in China, the reciprocal of Chinese 
commodity prices, cannot be compared directly with prices of silver as 
expressed in dollars, francs, pounds sterling, or the metal gold. None 
of these currencies, nor gold, is stable in value. Only when the price 
of silver in other countries changes with respect to the average of other 
commodity prices, should the purchasing power of silver in China be 
expected to change correspondingly. The value of silver, as measured 
by its purchasing power in terms of commodities at wholesale, must 
therefore be distinguished sharply from the price of silver, as expressed 
in gold or in currency. 

In 1915, after the value of silver had declined for about 28 years, 
the world’s rate of production of silver began to fall in relation to its 
rate of production of other basic commodities.* The annual production 
of silver is such a small percentage of the total available supply, the 
accumulation of decades or even of centuries, that no immediate rise in 
the value of silver was to be expected. With respect to gold, Warren 
and Pearson found that its value began to rise 13 years after its rate 
of production began to lag behind the rate of production of other 
basic commodities.’ In 1931, 16 years after production began to lag, 
the value of silver began to rise. The value of silver probably would 
have begun to rise sooner, but between 1915 and 1931 several countries 
sold large stocks of demonetized silver. 

* Board of Trade index of wholesale commodity prices in England. 


*The purchasing power of silver in the United States is the percentage that the 
index of the price of silver is of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices. 

*See Note 2. 

*See Note 3. 

* Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A. Prices, 1933. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

"See Note 6. 
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Silver began to rise in value only a few months before England and 
several other countries abandoned the gold standard. Consequently, 
many persons have attributed the rise in the value of silver in China 
and in other countries to its coincident rise in price in the sterling 
countries. 

Whenever the price level changes, the price of silver, and the prices 
of other basic commodities, have a tendency to move in the same 
direction more violently. For this reason, the sudden changes in price 
level that occurred in many foreign countries after 1929 apparently had 
some effects upon the value of silver. Nevertheless these effects were 
chiefly confined to the countries where the sudden changes in price 
level occurred, and seem not to have been universal. It is my own 
opinion that silver rose in value mostly as a result of changes in the 
world’s supply of and demand for silver. Other things being equal, the 
value of silver, I believe, should be expected to rise gradually and ir. 
regularly until at least 10 years after the world’s annual production of 
silver has begun to increase faster than its annual production of other 
basic commodities. At present, the production of silver is relatively 
very low. 

In England and the United States, silver reached its lowest value in 
February, 1931. In North China, wholesale prices of commodities 
touched a high point of 125 in May, 1931, when 1926 is considered 
100.8 In Shanghai, prices were raised to a high point in August, 1931, 
by the great flood which covered the Yangtze River valley, but the 
previous high point had been in June, when prices registered an index 
of 129.2.° In September, 1934, wholesale prices in Shanghai had fallen 
about 25 per cent, and had reached an index of 97.3.!° 

Declining prices were not confined to the seaboard cities. In the 
provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow and Yunnan, farm 
prices are often quoted in depreciated currencies. Except in this region, 
the farm prices of wheat, rice and cotton fell to the same degree as 
did the wholesale prices of the same products in Shanghai." 


® Index of wholesale prices in North China, compiled by Nankai Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Nankai University, Tientsin, China. 

* Index of wholesale prices in Shanghai, compiled by the National Tariff Commis- 
sion, Shanghai, China. 

* See Note 9. 

™ This statement is based on original data collected by the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, National Agricultural Research Bureau, Ministry of Industries, 
Nanking, China. About 6000 reporters in 22 provinces report regularly to this depart- 
ment. 
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Silver and Chinese Economic Problems 


The country-wide decline in prices was by far the most important 
result of the rising value of silver. As the prices received by farmers 


§ declined, the prices paid for the articles which they purchased fell 


very little.4? Wages of farm laborers remained high.’* Taxes were not 
much reduced, or rose.1* Debts were not changed. As in other countries 
when price levels were falling, the net income of agricultural people 
declined alarmingly. As a result, farm land values fell,’® and rural 
people began to migrate to cities in search of work. 


ome have assumed that Chinese farmers are primarily self-sufficient, 
S and others that their standard of value is not silver, but copper. Field 
studies have shown that they sell about 23.1 per cent by weight of 
their main crops,!® and about 54 per cent of the value of their prod- 
ucts.17 Recent studies have also shown that silver is almost universally 
required for the payment of debts and taxes and that in most trans- 
actions of any size, silver, or notes based on silver, are paid and 
accepted by farmers.1® Coppers are a subsidiary currency, of use mainly 
in small transactions. Prices are primarily determined in silver, and 
prices in coppers depend mostly on the value of coppers in terms of 
silver. 

During the past decade, coppers have depreciated rapidly in terms of 
silver. This has undoubtedly influenced the people to demand silver 
in a greater percentage of transactions, because silver is required for 
debts and taxes. When the dearer money is required periodically for 
large payments, the dearer drives out the cheaper currency. The import- 
ance that is often attached to the use of coppers in China is sometimes 
based upon data or personal observations that are now out of date. 

Falling wholesale commodity prices exert a depressing effect upon 
manufacturing and trade. When prices fall, wages, salaries, rents, 
freight rates, taxes and debts are reduced very little. Profits are reduced 
and output is curtailed. Unemployment arises. Reduced demand affects 


™ This statement is based on a continuous study of farm prices in Wuchin, Kiangsu, 
that is carried on by F. L. Chang of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Nanking. 

*See Note 12. 

“See Note 11. 

*See Note 11. 

These statements are based upon preliminary data from a study of land utiliza- 
tion that is being made by the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Nanking. This study includes more than 150 localities in 23 provinces in China. 

™ Buck, J. L., Chinese Farm Economy. 

*See Notes 11 and 16. 
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retail prices, and many retail shops fail. Shares of stock decline in 
value. Eventually, the assets of banks, being the liabilities of industry 
and commerce, decline to the point where banks fail.1® 

In China, these symptoms of depression began to appear as soon as 
prices began to go down. The volume of Chinese manufactures is 
estimated to have fallen 25 per cent from 1931 to 1933.2? The average 
price of securities, according to Swan, Culbertson and Fritz, of 
Shanghai, declined 44 per cent from July, 1931, to May, 1934. Because 
of increased failures and fewer new businesses, the number of cloth 
stores in Shanghai declined one third from the end of 1931 to the 
end of 1933.71 During the same period, the number of grocery stores 
in Tsingtao dropped 29 per cent.2* The average daily clearings of 
native banks in Shanghai fell from 75 million Chinese dollars in 1931 
to 39 millions in 1933.78 

The most important effect of the rising value of silver in China 
was to produce an economic depression. This domestic depression, in 
turn, influenced the trade of China with foreign nations. When allow- 
ance is made for the trade of the Separated Provinces of Manchuria, 
the physical volume of Chinese imports fell from 130.1 in 1931 to 99.8 
in 1933, if the volume in 1913 is considered 100. During the period 
1926 to 1931, the volume of imports had remained fairly stable.** If 
silver continues to rise in value, prices in China will continue to fall, 
unless the Chinese Government enforces preventive measures of a 
monetary nature. If prices continue to fall, Chinese business will con- 
tinue to be depressed, and imports from abroad, as well as the con- 
sumption of local products, will decline to some irreducible minimum. 

Just as the physical volume of Chinese imports depends primarily 
upon Chinese internal prosperity, so does the physical volume of 
Chinese exports depend for the most part upon the prosperity of 
other nations. Allowing for the exports of the Separated Provinces, 
the volume of Chinese exports fell from 156.1 in 1928, the year before 


*See Note 6. 

” Bank of China, Annual Report for 1933. 

* Data obtained from local sources by the Ministry of Industries, Nanking, China. 

See Note 21. 

* Nankai Institute of Economics, Nankai University, Economic China, January, 
1934. 

* Indexes of the physical volume of Chinese imports and exports were compiled 
by Nankai Institute of Economics, Nankai University, up to 1932. Indexes for 1932 
and 1933 were estimated by the writer so as to include the trade of the Separated 
Provinces of Manchuria, the customs reports for which were not included in Chinese 
returns after June 30, 1932. 
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Silver and Chinese Economic Problems 


the depression began in gold standard countries, to 106.3 in 1932, if 
1913 is considered 100. In 1933, with partial recovery in the countries 
which had left the gold standard, the volume of Chinese exports rose 
to 122.4.75 

Most Chinese export commodities are basic or semi-manufactured 
articles, the prices of which quickly fall when silver rises in value. 
Such goods do not rise in price in terms of foreign currencies even 
though the value of Chinese money rises. Therefore, although the 
prices of export commodities fall very low when silver rises, the volume 
exported may not decline, unless the prosperity of foreign countries is 
reduced. 

In China, the domestic production of most of the important com- 
modities is very large in comparison to the amount exported or im- 
ported. Prices in China therefore can be predicted with a fair degree 
of accuracy with reference to Chinese supply of the commodity, 
Chinese demand for the commodity, and the value of silver in China 
as measured by the reciprocal of average wholesale commodity prices. 
This statement is not true of silk, the value of which is apparently 
influenced greatly by world supply and world demand. The price of 
silk at Shanghai moves in line with the price of silk at New York, 
converted into Chinese currency by the use of exchange rates. 

Falling prices in China seem to have influenced the exports and 
imports of silver. Since silver is the basis of the currency, and since 
little is produced in China, a net importation of silver must normally 
occur if the expanding trade of the nation is to be financed. Before 
1932, while commodity prices in China were rising, more silver was 
imported than was exported. At the same time, the commodity balance 
of trade was normally unfavorable, as commodity imports exceeded 
commodity exports in value. In 1932, 1933 and 1934, when prices were 
falling in China, considerably more silver was exported than was im- 
ported. The commodity balance of trade, if allowance is made for that 
of the Separated Provinces, became rather less unfavorable, because of 
the relatively sharp fall in imports. 

Logical reasons for the change in the net flow of silver are several, 
of which the following are probably most important. When prices 
were rising, it was profitable to transfer silver to China for investment 
purposes, because profits in business were normal or higher. When 
prices were falling, owners of liquid capital could find more profitable 
uses for it abroad than in China. There were also times when the price 


*See Note 24. 
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of silver in other countries rose so suddenly that the rate of exchange 
was left temporarily too low. Silver was then exported for the im. 
mediate profit that could be obtained. 


Tt internal as well as the international movement of silver was 
affected by the change in the trend of the Chinese commodity price 
level. Before 1932, when prices were rising, the prices of the basic 
commodities produced in the interior were rising faster than were the 
prices of the products derived from the manufacturing and impor 
centers. Investment of money in the interior was profitable. There was 
constantly a net flow of silver from Shanghai to interior points.?° 

In 1932, 1933 and 1934, when prices were falling, the prices of com- 
modities produced in the interior fell more rapidly than did the 
prices of commodities sold by the manufacturing and import centers, 
The investment of money in the provinces was hazardous. Conse. 
quently, although silver continued to flow in the same or somewhat 
greater volume into Shanghai from the interior, silver shipments from 
Shanghai to the interior almost ceased.27 As a result, liquid funds 
accumulated in banks. Some, indeed, were shipped abroad. 

The accumulation of silver in Shanghai is sometimes thoughtlessly 
attributed to an excess of banditry in the provinces, causing people to 
send their treasure to Shanghai. There is hardly a shadow of basis for 
this belief. In the first place, the change in net flow was mostly caused 
by a stoppage of the shipments of silver to the interior. In the second 
place, banditry decreased considerably after 1931, as most travelers in 
China will testify. 

_ On July 22, 1933, the international agreement relative to the con- 
trol of silver was signed in London. At that time, silver had already 
been rising in value, although not in price, for about two years. Many 
of the undesirable effects of deflation had already appeared in China. 
The makers of the agreement apparently were chiefly concerned with 
the instability in the price of silver. Forgetting or failing to under- 
stand that most changes in the price of silver during the previous 20 
years had resulted almost exclusively from changes in the value of gold 
itself, or in the relationship of currencies to gold, the delegates made 
an agreement providing for a net increase in the consumption of 
silver of at least 35,000,000 ounces annually in the ensuing four years. 
In the spirit of the silver agreement, and urged effectively by those 
* Directorate of Statistics, National Government, Nanking, China, Movement of 


Silver in Shanghai, Circular—MS. No. 4, November, 1934. 
"See Note 26. 
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Silver and Chinese Economic Problems 


who desired a rise in the gold price of silver, the United States launched 
an extensive silver-purchase program in the summer of 1934. The 
effect of this increased demand for silver was immediately felt in world 
| markets, precipitating a further decline in Chinese commodity prices, 
and an increased exportation of silver from China. 

If China had not already suffered from deflation for several years, 
the effect of the London silver agreement and of the United States 
policy probably would not have been serious. Coming, as they did, at 
a time when the value of silver in China was already much too high in 
relation to domestic debts and costs, these measures were as straws 
tending to break the silver-standard camel’s back in China. If China 
were expected to remain on the silver standard, no action of the United 
States Government could have been more effective in reducing Chinese 
demand for American products. 

One of the first effects of the execution of the United States silver 
policy was the application of a tax and equalization fee upon Chinese 
silver exports. These levies, effective October 15, 1934, at once had 
the effect of devaluating the Chinese dollar in terms of silver in foreign 
countries. In China, since export demand for silver was lessened, the 
value of silver ceased rising and commodity prices ceased falling. 
These effects promised to last as long as the export levies were main- 
tained. 

Under present conditions, the obvious way for China to escape the 
dangers of further depression and the inconvenience of artificial re- 
strictions on the flow of currency is to abandon silver and to adopt 
another standard of value. Such a standard of value should not be 
fixed with respect to silver or to gold, either of which may subsequently 
change in value, precipitating inflation or deflation. A currency similar 
to the British pound, variable with respect to the metal basis but 
approximately stable in terms of commodities, would safeguard the inter- 
ests of the people of China. 
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NEW TRENDS IN THE CHINESE PREss 
J. C. Suy 


Bis published in the treaty ports and metropolitan cities of 
China used to have a large circulation in the interior, but the radio has 
now changed all this. With a small receiving set, every small-town paper 
can get national and foreign news for practically nothing, for the Cen. 
tral News Agency, the official organ of the Central Kuomintang, makes 
two news broadcasts daily from Nanking. This has deprived the treaty 
port and metropolitan press of its greatest asset in competing with the 
provincial and rural press. 

The development of the provincial papers in recent years has been re- 
markable.,So far as national news is concerned, they are quite readable, 
which means that they have improved in quality. In numbers, the in- 
crease is remarkable. According to the Chinese Post Office directory of 
daily newspapers for the year 1924-25, published in the China Year Book 
for 1925, Kiangsu had 57 dailies, of which 17 were published in 
Shanghai; Chekiang had 10; Chihli (now known as Hopei) 17, all 
published in Tientsin. Peiping, then known as Peking, the capital, led 
the country with 85 dailies. Hupeh had 36, including 30 papers in Han- 
kow; Hunan 14; Fukien 13; Kwangtung 20; Kwangsi 10; Shantung, 
including Tsingtao, 24; Shensi and Kweichow 2 each; Szechuan 15; 
Shansi 11; Honan 5; Kiangsi 7; Kansu 1; Anhui 4; Fengtien 5 and 
Kirin and Heilungkiang 10. Chahar, Suiyuan, Yunnan, and Chinghai 
had not a single daily paper. 

The list of daily papers compiled by the Publicity Department of the 
Central Kuomintang early in 1934 shows the following figures: Kiangsu 
151, not including 32 in Nanking and 44 in Shanghai; Chekiang 77; 
Hopei 21, not including 77 in Peiping and 42 in Tientsin; Kwangtung 
46; Shantung 27, not including 16 in Tsingtao; Hupeh 39, of which 31 
are published at Hankow; Anhui 36; Kiangsi 25; Hunan 28; Szechuan 
16; Honan 26; Shensi 6; Shansi 8; Kansu 5; Ninghsia and Chinghai 
2 each; Suiyuan 7; Chahar 5; Kweichow 2; Kwangsi 9; Fukien 17; 
and Yunnan 8. 

Practically all of the provincial papers are subsidized sheets run 
either in the interest of the local Kuomintang or of those in power. The 
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New Trends in the Chinese Press 


editors are usually Party men or students with a literary bent who have 
been compelled to turn to journalism as a last resort after failing to get 
profitable employment upon graduation. Indeed, the provincial press 
reflects conditions which obtained in Peiping about a decade ago. 

The development of the provincial press is said (although no pub- 
lished figures are available) to have brought down the circulations of 
such papers as the Shun Pao and Sin Wan Pao of Shanghai from a 
daily total of 150,000 each to something like 100,000 for the Sin Wan 
Pao and 60,000 for the Shun Pao. These two papers used to have a fairly 
large circulation in Peiping and Tientsin when Peiping (then Peking) 
was still the capital of China, and when the Shanghai Chinese press 
was more free in the publication of news and views not palatable to 
the Government than it is now, when the capital is close to Shanghai. 
This change of circumstances has made the Tientsin and Peiping press 
the best in the country, in the opinion of many competent observers, 
including Dr. Hu Shih. 

The circulation of the metropolitan press has also been affected by 
the growth and development of the Hsiao-pao or “little papers,” in re- 
cent years, in the treaty ports and cities like Peiping and Nanking. 
Some of these are scurrilous sheets, but there are others which are quite 
newsy and respectable. In addition to the news of the day in bulletin 
form, they are very strong in local news and contain many interesting 
features, including a daily serial of fiction. Time was when the Hsiao- 
pao made no attempt to compete with their big contemporaries in spot 
national news. For example, for many years the Chun Chiang Pao, the 
outstanding Hsiao-pao in Peiping, carried no spot national news of the 
day; what sold the paper was local news of crime, scandal and the 
Chinese theatrical world, coupled with a long story in serial form. At 
one time, its daily circulation exceeded 10,000, a record for Peiping 
papers then. 

Another Chinese newspaperman, who had been in charge of a news 
agency, then entered the field by starting a little paper, known as 
Shih Pao or Truth. It became an immediate success and soon surpassed 
the Chun Chiang Pao, having today a circulation of more than 30,000. 
The Shih Pao not only has all the selling features of its rival but also 
covers national news in bulletin form. Hence its readers are not confined 
to shopkeepers and rickshaw coolies but include educated people and 
businessmen. Since then several similar papers have been started, and 
are able to pay their way. 

The average size of the Hsiao-pao is 16 inches by 10 inches. The type 
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is much smaller than that of the big papers so that more can be com. 
pressed within the limits of four pages. The front page is devoted to 
national news and the back page to local news and theatrical advertis. 
ing, while features and other advertisements appear on the two inside 
pages. The monthly subscription is 20 cents, or less than seven cents 
gold at the present rate of exchange. 

There is another class of Hsiao-pao, to which the slang term of “mos. 
quito” papers is applied. They flourish in Shanghai, where there is a 
large class of idle rich who turn with relief from the staid 12- or 16-page 
dailies, crowded with political and international news, to the sprightly 
Hsiao-pao, filled with political and social gossip. The great majority of 
these papers appear twice or three times a week, but some are dailies. 
They do not carry spot news but often give interesting accounts of 
what happens behind the scenes in the Government. News which the 
big papers are forbidden to publish by the censor, frequently finds its 
way to their columns in a garbled form. The editors do not hesitate 
to color and even manufacture news, and many Shanghai residents can 
recall how these papers published graphic accounts of some imaginary 
victories won by the Chinese against the Japanese during the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities there in 1932; stories which many an unwary for- 
eign correspondent took as true and cabled abroad. 

Judging from the popularity of these papers it would seem that they 
are as successful commercially as the Hsiao-pao of Peiping. Their pro- 
duction requires very little capital, for the publisher usually combines 
the functions of editor, reporter and business manager, while the print- 
ing is done on a contract basis. So long as the big papers are not al- 
lowed by the censor to turn the searchlight of publicity upon dark and 
hidden places in higher circles, the public will continue to turn to 
these small sheets for what it believes to be correct information. 


ii May sound paradoxical but is nevertheless true that despite a cen- 
sorship which has made editorial independence almost impossible, 
there has been an increasing emphasis on editorial writing in recent years. 
Even between the establishment of the National Government at Nanking 
in 1928 and the Mukden incident on the night of September 18, 1931, 
when criticism of the ruling Party and the Government was liable to be 
interpreted as counter-revolutionary, some papers in Peiping and Tientsin 
published leading articles every day. If they dealt with national affairs, 
these articles were usually masterpieces of ambiguity, for a definite stand 
might have meant suppression. 
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New Trends in the Chinese Press 


On the other hand, they commented quite freely on international 
affairs; as a matter of fact there appeared to be a tacit agreement among 
editors to avoid commenting on domestic politics when a civil war was 
threatening between rival leaders of the Kuomintang, and turn their 
attention to foreign affairs. A marked change in this respect came after 
the Mukden incident of September 18, 1931. Never had the press been 
more outspoken in criticism of the Kuomintang and the Government 
than during the first few months after that incident. Rightly or wrongly 
the public believed that the Party and the Government were responsible 
for this unprecedented national humiliation, and the press was quick to 
reflect this sentiment. 

The influence of the press on national affairs, and the extent to which 
editorial opinion reflects public opinion, is not easy to estimate. In 
domestic politics, papers with no Party or Government affiliation can 
be trusted to interpret public opinion correctly, though whether they 
influence the Government is another question; but on foreign issues 
they are not always a reliable indicator of public opinion. Indeed, what- 
ever influence the Chinese papers have exercised over foreign relations 
has been mainly negative and sometimes destructive. For example, after 
the Japanese occupation cf Manchuria in 1931 all the papers with one 
or two notable exceptions joined in the demand that the Government 
declare war on Japan. In the light of subsequent events it must be con- 
sidered extremely fortunate that the Government did not act on this 
demand; it cannot be denied that the vehement opposition of the press 
did succeed in preventing the Government from opening direct nego- 
tiations with Japan on the basis of the five principles offered by Baron 
Shidehara. There is now a general feeling among Chinese editors that 
if negotiations had been started between China and Japan on these 
principles, Manchuria today would still be Chinese territory. For the 
present state of affairs in Manchuria the press cannot escape a certain 
measure of responsibility. 

On the other hand, the press has made its influence increasingly felt 
in national affairs. The rapid collapse of the Fukien rebellion in 1933 
was due as much to the opposition of the press as to the superiority of 
the Government army; for if there is anything on which the papers of 
various shades of political opinion are agreed, it is that China cannot af- 
ford another civil war, and this sentiment was made unmistakably clear 
during the Fukien rebellion. 

The make-up of Chinese papers is still influenced by British usage, 
although many papers have adopted the American way of presenting 
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the news. There has been a growing tendency on the part of some of 
the leading papers to recruit editorial writers from among college pro. 
fessors and returned students, and one paper in Tientsin pays as much 
as $500 a month for the services of one editorial writer. Chinese edi. 
torials are more often than not long and ponderous essays. When they 
deal with international affairs, they are mostly of an_ interpretative 
nature. Crusading editorials on domestic affairs are conspicuous by 
their absence, and a writer in the Kuo Wen Weekly has pointed out 
that Chinese papers are too much preoccupied with national and inter. 
national affairs to take an interest in municipal problems. 

As yet there is no national paper corresponding to the New York 
Times in the United States or the Times in England. The nearest ap. 
proach to such a paper is the Ta Kung Pao in Tientsin. This paper, 
started by a progressive Manchu Catholic shortly after the close of the 
Boxer Rebellion, had changed hands several times before it was acquired 
and reorganized by the present management in 1926. By enterprise 
and editorial courage it succeeded by 1930 in becoming the leading 
paper in North China. Since 1931 it has acquired new prestige and in- 
fluence, until today it is conceded to be the best and probably the most 
influential paper in China. Mr. Hu Lin, business manager and moving 
spirit of the Ta Kung Fao, thus sets forth the ideals of his paper: 


The publishers of Chinese papers during the pre-revolutionary 
period (that is before 1911) were mostly literary men with revo- 
lutionary ideals and enthusiasm. What they were interested in was 
the cause of the revolution; they considered it beneath their dignity 
to try to make their papers pay their way. The result was that few 
revolutionary papers of that period still survive. The swing of the 
pendulum came after the establishment of the Republic, when busi- 
nessmen became interested in newspaper publishing. Some papers 
in Shanghai began to make money and this brought with it a new 
conception of journalism, as a business enterprise. I do not deny 
that journalism has a business side, for if a newspaper wants to be 
financially independent it must develop its advertising and cir- 
culation; and financial independence is a prerequisite to editorial 
independence and integrity. 

But if the business, side is overemphasized, journalism will de- 
generate into a handmaid of predatory business and fail in its 
higher mission of public service. We wanted to make the Ta Kung 
Pao pay its way and bring some profit, and we have succeeded in 
some measure, but we have no wish to run the paper as a purely 
commercial proposition and sacrifice our larger object of service. 
We feel that those who engage in newspaper work should have 
something higher and nobler than the mere object of making 
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New Trends in the Chinese Press 


money, because if one is only interested in making money one 
should stay out of newspaper work. We strive to make the Ta Kung 
Pao a national paper devoted to the best interest of China. 


Political news still predominates in the Chinese press. This has been 
a subject of frequent comment by foreign observers, but if the Chinese 
seem to be preoccupied with politics, it is because China is passing 
through a period of transition when politics is naturally a subject of 
general interest. There is, however, some point in the criticism that 
much of the political news is trivial. The Nanking correspondents of 
certain papers in Peiping even report the week-end trips of Cabinet 
ministers to Shanghai. A reaction against this form of personal publicity 
is already apparent, however, as some of the more progressive papers 
have come to realize that the general public is not interested in such 
news. 

Considering the numerous difficulties which Chinese correspondents 
have to contend with—which do not exist in Great Britain and the 
United States—the degree of accuracy and speed attained in the re- 
porting of political news is remarkable. Chinese political news in the 
foreign press is usually 24 hours behind the Chinese papers. But the 
foreign press, with extraterritorial protection, has one advantage over 
its Chinese contemporaries in that it can interpret Chinese political 
news with more freedom, though not always correctly. Owing to cen- 
sorship, Chinese correspondents make no attempt to interpret political 
developments; and the effect of this is to make the papers difficult for 
the average man to read, unless one follows the development of the 
political situation from day to day. 

Cable news appears in the Chinese press mostly in bulletin form. 
Many editors take the view that if a telegram is elaborated in the edi- 
torial office there is no telling where the practice will end, so that the 
public may eventually get the impression that all the telegraph news 
is manufactured in the office. One Chinese paper in Peiping, however, 
has introduced the practice of editing and expanding telegrams, and 
although there is still some opposition on the part of conservative papers, 
the indications are that all the papers interested in attracting a larger 
clientele will eventually follow suit. For, as things stand now, the 
Chinese paper is published for the educated few rather than for the 
man in the street. 

Next to Chinese political news, foreign affairs frequently receive 
much fuller treatment than they deserve on their own merits. It is 
true that the educated Chinese is always interested in international 
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events, and that this interest has been increased since the Mukden ip. 
cident of September 18, 1931; but some of the space devoted to foreign 
news is due to the fact that China is the happy hunting ground of 
foreign propagandists. Because it has one fourth of the human race, 
and is potentially a great country, the whole world seems to be com. 
peting for the good-will of China. The result is that the papers are 
supplied with foreign news practically free of charge. Through the Cen. 
tral News Agency, which handles the distribution of the Reuter (Brit 
ish) and Havas (French) news services, a Chinese paper published 
in Peiping, Hankow, Nanking or Tientsin can get at least seven col- 
umns of foreign news for less than $60 a month, or $20 gold. Japanese 
and German news is supplied by Rengo and Transocean, gratis. 

Growing interest in sports in recent years is evidenced by the fact 
that the principal papers in Shanghai, Nanking, Tientsin, Hankow and 
Peiping set aside at least half a page for sports news, and during the 
winter soccer season or when a sectional or national athletic meet is in 
progress, several pages may be printed. During the Far Eastern Olym- 
pics at Manila in May, 1934, Chinese papers throughout the country 
published much fuller daily accounts than the foreign press. The sports 
writers are frequently ex-college athletes, and they command quite good 
salaries as compared with other editors. Like Western sports writers, 
they have evolved a vocabulary of their own, which includes many apt 
translations of American and British sports terms. 

There is one type of story in which the Chinese press is still very 
weak, namely news of disasters, railway accidents, shipwrecks, piracies, 
storms and earthquakes. Several shipwrecks occurred in Chinese waters 
in 1934 involving in each case the loss of more than 100 lives, but they 
received scanty treatment from the Chinese papers, though the foreign 
press played them up. This is either due to the fact that there are so 
many people in China who live on the border of starvation, that the 
loss of hundreds of people through flood, famine or sudden calamity 
does not constitute news, or to the inability of Chinese editors to ap- 
preciate the news value of such incidents. 


ee is a section of foreigners in China who frequently complain 
that the Chinese press is not reliable in its news of Sino-foreign 
activities or incidents. This complaint is not unfounded, but can be 
easily explained. In the first place, there is the language difficulty. Few 
Chinese reporters speak English and fewer still have foreign contacts, 
so that whenever important news involving foreigners “breaks,” they 
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New Trends in the Chinese Press 


are handicapped in gathering first-hand information. Even the best 
papers in the West find it difficult to report international incidents dis- 
passionately. In China this difficulty is complicated by the existence of 
foreign concessions and extraterritorial rights, and the growth of the 
nationalist movement in recent years. In spite of all this, it is doubtful 
whether the Chinese press is more unreliable as regards foreign news 
than the foreign press in the treaty ports in reporting Chinese news. 
Indeed, if it is true that some foreigners do not attach much credence 
to the reports of the Chinese press concerning the foreign community, 
it is equally true that Chinese newspapermen do not take reports in 
the foreign papers about Chinese politics and other affairs very seri- 
ously. 

Recognition of the importance of local news in the success of a paper 
was first due to the Hsiao-pao, but in recent years the Ta-pao or full- 
sized papers have begun to fall in line. Generally speaking, the Shanghai 
papers are the most thorough in covering local news, the Shi Pao or 
Eastern Times \eading in this respect. This paper, which used to be 
the organ of Chinese intellectuals, was acquired by a wealthy real estate 


| man, and now features stories of crime, the eternal triangle, divorce 


and scandal. It uses scare headlines, and does not hesitate to sensation- 
alize the news, and has been more than once warned by the Publicity 
Department of the Central Kuomintang to “exercise more care in the 
reporting of local news lest the mind of China’s youth be polluted.” 
The rest of the Shanghai press is quite conservative in the presentation 
of local news. Indeed, the criticism that the Chinese press is altogether 
too frank in reporting social news is no longer true today. 

In the reporting of crime, however, the Chinese press has still much 
to learn. Very rarely does a Chinese paper give an accused man the 
benefit of the doubt. When a man is arrested in connection with a 
murder or robbery, he is invariably described as the culprit, though his 
guilt remains to be proved. This is due to differences of legal concepts. 
In England and America, when a man is accused of murder, it is the 
duty of the State to prove that he is guilty. In China, as in France, 
though recent legislation has adopted the Anglo-American principle, 
whenever a murder suspect is arrested he has to prove to the judge 
and the public that he is innocent. 

The financial pages of the more important Chinese papers have 
acquired increasing importance with growing public interest in domes- 
tic loans and foreign securities. They are highly technical, and crowded 
with daily quotations of Chinese Government bonds, foreign and 
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Pacific Affairs 


Chinese company shares, exchange rates and gold bar exchange. In. 
terpretative articles on the trend of market prices and bond quotations 
by Chinese economists and bankers are occasionally published. 

Daily supplements, covering such subjects as education, foreign rela. 
tions, women’s interests, sociology, science, religion and medicine, may 
be said to be edited primarily for the students, who make up a large 
part of the clientele of a metropolitan paper. Usually they are entrusted 
to writers who are considered authorities, the editor-in-chief only exer. 
cising a general supervision. Some of the supplements are of a very 
high academic order, but most of them are supposed to be for the 
general reader. 


o HoNEsT Chinese can deny that there is no freedom of the press 
N in China today. As a matter of fact, it has never existed. The 
writer is inclined to believe that it is a principle peculiar to England 
and the United States and alien even to Continental Europe. Freedom 
of the press is only possible in countries where the liberal tradition is 
strong, and where there is a very high level of literacy. In countries 
where the great majority of the people are illiterate, and where free 
institutions are either unknown or have been only recently imported, 
freedom of the press can be easily abused. Educated Chinese, partic- 
ularly those trained in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, often fret at the 
restrictions which the Government has imposed on the press; but since, 
as in every country, the educated few have to suffer for the sins and 
ignorance of the many their views are not likely to influence the Gov- 
ernment. 

So far as the Government is concerned, there is a good case for cen- 
sorship, based on the tenet of the Kuomintang, that the Chinese peo- 
ple are as yet not fit to exercise their political rights, so that a period 
of political tutelage is necessary before a really democratic government 
can be possible. Until then, the press must be subject to censorship. 
Another argument is that China has been confronted with an unprece- 
dented national crisis since the Mukden incident of September 18, 1931, 
and that so long as this crisis lasts, such popular liberties as freedom of 
the press and assembly must be curtailed or suspended. 

There are few Chinese, not excepting newspapermen themselves, 
who seriously believe that freedom of the press is possible or desirable 
at this stage of the nation’s political development. The main possibility 
of improvement is in the intelligent exercise of censorship. The present 
system is far from intelligent; in many instances it borders on asininity. 
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New Trends in the Chinese Press 


i int is the suppression of all details relating to the 
captured Shantung pirates from the British 
penne Shuntien. The rescue was effected by the British Navy in 
‘aa waters, but this fact was suppressed by the censor. The of- 
ficial view for this suppression was presumably that it was peat 
on China that the rescue should have been effected by the spe “Ke 
but one would imagine that the people would have had ana sre 
incentive to work for the improvement of their country’s status if they 
had known the circumstances under which the British captives were 
nate that Chinese pressmen should hold the ancned of 
the freedom of the press as an ideal to be striven for; not as somet ing 
to be had for the asking. They should fight for it and prove themse ves 
fit to exercise it. In England and the United States there is Ae 
solidarity among practitioners of the press. Whenever the free ste 
the press is involved, newspapermen can forget Party or ge if- 
ferences and speak and act as one man. In China no such so ond 
exists. As things stand at present, a free press is a remote possibility, 


if not a pious hope. 
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RESTRICTION OF RUBBER PRODUCTION IN 
NETHERLANDS-INDIA 


CeciLe 


Ww ITHIN a comparatively few years the rubber industry has 
been carried to a high level of development. The enormous increase in 
consumption in the first decade of the 2oth century caused a quick 
rise in price, which in 1910 reached 12s. rod. per pound. The profits 
made in these years caused an enormous extension of the area under 
rubber in the producing countries. The scientific work of experimental 
stations, aimed particularly at increasing the yield per acre, contributed 
to the yearly increase of production. 

Rubber production, in consequence, soon outpaced consumption and 
the price fell, with the result that in 1922 British producers considered it 
necessary to enforce the so-called Stevenson scheme, limiting rubber 
tapping in the British colonies. Even during the operation of the 
scheme, from 1922 to 1928, the high prices maintained by restriction 
stimulated producers in the English colonies as well as in other coun- 
tries to extend the area under rubber. The situation during that period 
may be demonstrated by the following figures, in long tons: 


World World World Average Price 
Production Consumption Stocks in Shillings 
379,920 394,527 205 , 840 o/9t 
412,771 439,407 163,097 1/3} 
421,217 458,252 105 ,850 1/1} 
516,070 551,244 76, 383 2/10% 
605 , 196 589,128 193,146 1/4} 
649,674 667,027 122,828 o/10§ 


The world economic crisis, since 1929, has considerably sharpened 
bad conditions in the industry, but the underlying cause of the dif- 
ficulties is to be found in previous years. When, at the end of 1928, the 
Stevenson scheme was abolished, prices went down at a rapid rate; 
from January to December, 1928, they fell from 1s. 8d. per pound to 
814d. per pound. World stocks began to increase to a disquieting extent, 
and as a good deal of the planted area had not yet reached the tapping 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-India 


stage, there was still scope for a considerable increase of production. 
Planters, however, continued the tapping policy hitherto followed. Some 
of them even forced up their output, with a view to reducing produc- 
tion cost, bringing still more superfluous rubber on to the market and 
thus stimulating the steady fall of prices. The table below shows the fall 
which has made Government intervention inevitable (in long tons): 


World World World Average Price 
Production Consumption = Stocks in Shillings 
863, 410 785,475 228,572 
821,815 684,993 366,034 0/6 
7971441 668 , 660 495724 
709,840 670,250 518, 187 0/23 
845,291 818,370 489,029 0/34 


In Netherlands-India, estate rubber production has also increased 
almost continuously. Rubber estates are chiefly found in Java and in 
Sumatra, with only a few in other parts of Netherlands-India. In Java the 
number of rubber estates amounted in 1928 to 543, with a planted area of 
222,781 hectares, and in 1932 to 520, with a planted area of 222,799 ha. 
The number of estates in the other islands, chiefly on the east coast of 
Sumatra and in Acheen (N. Sumatra), amounted in 1928 to 466, with a 
planted area of 302,865 ha. and in 1932 to 541, with a planted area of 
359,397 ha. 

The tappable area at the end of 1932 was 165,746 ha. in Java, and 
231,000 ha. in the other islands, a total of 396,746 ha. divided among 
about 1,060 estates. The increase in Netherlands-India is as follows: 


In spite of the increasing production capacity, production during 
1932 nearly adapted itself to consumption, owing to the extraordinarily 
low price level, which prevented the estates from making any profits 
and obliged some of them to stop tapping in 1932 and 1933. At the 
most unfavorable moment, in August 1932, 460 estates with an area in 
production of 104,459 ha. had stopped tapping, while 100 estates, with 
an area of 17,109 ha., had partly stopped. Thus a total of 121,568 ha. 
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Pacific Affairs 


or 32 per cent of the tappable area was out of tapping. At the end of 1932, 
495 estates had stopped wholly or partly, involving an area of 84,235 ha, 
or 22 per cent of the tappable area. At the end of 1933, the number of 
estates wholly or partly out of production had decreased to 413, covering 
an area of 56,926 ha. or 14 per cent of the total tappable area. 

These figures refer only to the European estates; the area of the 
Native producers cannot be indicated, because native rubber is planted 
dispersedly, often between other trees and not on separate plantations, 
The native population had been encouraged by the high prices in the 
period after 1910 to take up rubber cultivation on a large scale. The 
larger native holdings are situated for the most part in Djambi, Riouw 
and Palembang (in South Sumatra) and on the east coast of Sumatra, 
and Western and Southeastern Borneo. Within a few years native 
production assumed enormous proportions. By 1923 native rubber 
amounted to 32 per cent of the total Netherlands-Indian rubber export. 
The unusually high prices of 1925 and 1926 again caused a consider- 
able extension of the native plantations, and from 1925 to 1929 native 
production varied between 39 per cent and 45 per cent of the total, 
The potential production of the native holdings moreover is far greater 
than that of the estates. 

Production of native rubber fell after the decline of the market in 
1929. Only in 1933, when the price rose as a consequence of increased 
consumption and the prospect of restriction measures, was there a wide- 
spread resumption of tapping. Increased production was most noticeable 
in the districts which had fallen off in the period of low prices. Native 
production is extremely sensitive to price. When the market is bad, 
rubber cultivation is considered more or less a secondary industry, and 
many of the trees are left untapped. 


Propuction 1n Tons or Dry Russer 
Estate Rubber PerCent Native Rubber Per Cent Total 


72, 163 81 17,000 19 89, 163 
81,694 69 36,000 31 117, 694 
90,291 62 56,346 38 146,637 
106, 483 55 85,245 45 191,728 
223,276 61 78,642 39 201,920 
130,895 57 100, 491 43 231, 386 
140,928 61 91,353 39 232,281 
154,154 59 108,584 41 262,738 
153,532 63 90, 496 37 244,027 
150, 901 71 62,381 29 212,348 
164, 106 59 113,582 41 277, 688 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-India 


HEN the Stevenson scheme was drawn up, the Netherlands-Indian 
Wy aitiown for the first time considered the question of restriction. 
It refused, however, to cooperate, considering in particular that the 
application of the scheme to the extensive native rubber cultivation 
would be difficult and might lead to injustices. Its attitude towards 
several later schemes remained negative, not because it was averse to 
restriction in general, but because it was of the opinion that the schemes 
in question could not be carried out successfully. 

In 1929 the Dutch committee for promoting the interest of rubber 
producers applied to the Minister of the Colonies, who promised that, 
if the English producers would assure their cooperation, the Nether- 
lands-Indian Government would study measures for regulating prices. 
The Government was willing to support restriction based on free co- 
operation of the producers, and of a purely private character, but it 
would not intervene, for fear of giving the problem a political tinge. 

In May, 1930, tapping was stopped on the estates for one month, on 
the proposal of a Joint Committee of representatives of the Dutch and 
English growers. The Netherlands-Indian Government showed its 
sympathy by stopping the tapping on the Government plantations. 
When, however, the Dutch producers, realizing that restriction could 
not be effective without participation of the native planters, and seeing 
that this was not to be attained voluntarily, applied in July 1930 to 
obtain a forced restriction of the native export, the Government once 
more refused direct intervention. It objected to coercing the native 
producers against their will, and moreover considered that control 
would be very difficult and costly. 

A definite scheme of the Rubber Committee was then laid before the 
Government at the end of 1930. After discussion in Holland between 
the Director of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and the Minister 
of the Colonies, and after a thorough study by a Working Committee 
in Holland, the Netherlands-Indian Government expressed in Novem- 
ber, 1931, a positive opinion that any forced restriction would be un- 
desirable. Various schemes were later laid before the Government, and 
at the beginning of 1932 the so-called quota scheme was proposed. 
The Government considered that fixation of the export of native rubber 
at 90,000 tons yearly, as proposed under this scheme, would be unjust. 

After many negotiations, both the Dutch and British Governments 
declared in a communiqué that prevailing conditions made an inter- 
national restriction scheme impossible. The Netherlands-Indian Gov- 
ernment considered that interference could not be justified unless a 
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great majority of the producers, both European and native, desired jt; 


and such a majority did not exist. It also considered that any scheme _ 


would be impracticable unless it answered the following requirements: 


1. All rubber-producing countries would have to cooperate. 

2. Not only would all new planting have to be prohibited, but also 
an increase of the potential production of existing plantations 
would have to be prevented. 

. Prices must not be raised so high as to threaten failure through 

decrease in consumption. 

The production capacity of young plantations would have to be 

taken into account in calculating the quota of each country. 

Restrictive measures must not be more onerous for native culti- 

vators than for the European estates. 

. The scheme must be practicable, especially as to native cultivation, 


While native cultivation was not the only obstacle hindering the 
Netherlands-Indian Government from cooperating with restrictive 
schemes, it was one of the most serious. A scheme that could not be 
enforced with regard to native producers would have all the dis- 
advantages inherent in a limitation of production on the part of 
European plantation owners, without even the advantage of being 
effective. 

By 1933 the attitude of the Netherlands-Indian Government and of 
several Netherlands-Indian producers had somewhat altered, in view 
of the urgent circumstances which made restriction almost inevitable. 
Negotiations between the International Association of Rubber Pro- 
ducers in Netherlands-India, and the British Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, led to a unanimous agreement as to the necessity for a restric- 
tion scheme. 

In August 1933 a scheme was laid before the Netherlands-Indian 
and the British Governments; both approved, in principle, but there re- 
mained some points of disagreement. Negotiations with the Dutch, 
British, French, and other producers therefore continued. 

At the end of September 1933 restriction was discussed at meetings 
between Netherlands-Indian Government officials and native rubber 
planters of Southeast Borneo and various districts in Sumatra, when it 
appeared that in general the native producers were convinced of the 
necessity of restriction. The majority preferred a system which would 
allow each holder to tap a limited quantity, which might only be 
exported under license. It was admitted, however, that the great num- 
ber of small native holdings, the production of which was quite un- 
known, would doubtless cause great difficulties. The chiefs of local 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-India 


governments also promised to cooperate in the application of restric- 
tion to native rubber planting. The opinion was expressed by native 
producers that the levying of an export duty would prevent the planters 
from profiting directly by any rise in the price. Restriction would only 
bring them profit if prices were to rise considerably. The fact that 
native producers were in general impressed with the desirability of 
restriction was, however, an important argument for the Government 
to agree to it. In December 1933 a representative Working Committee 
was appointed to work out a restriction scheme. In the beginning of 
1934 negotiations in Holland were resumed. 

Throughout 1933 a revival of the rubber trade had been develop- 
ing. World consumption increased from 670,000 tons in 1932 to 818,000 
tons in 1933. Unfortunately, production also showed a substantial in- 
crease, totalling 848,000 tons in 1933 against 710,000 tons in 1932. 
Consequently the world rubber stock only decreased to 490,000 tons 
at the end of 1933, the estimated required stock being 300,000 tons. 
Rubber prices gradually rose during 1933 from 24d. in January to 27%d. 
in May, 3%d. in September and 444d. in December. The preparation 
of restriction had taken much more time than was expected, and the 
expectation of it caused prices to rise to a level out of harmony with 
the market, because monthly production still far exceeded consumption. 
Estate production was not immediately influenced, but the rise in price 
caused a quick increase of native production, which in turn occasioned 
new difficulties. Rubber prices in London, in shillings per pound, were 
as follows in 1934: 


Shillings Shillings 


O* THE 28th April, 1934, an international agreement for the restric- 
tion of production was entered into by the British Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Internationale Vereeniging voor de Rubber en 
andere Cultures in Nederlandsch-Indie, the Union des Planteurs de 


Caoutchouc en Indochine, the delegate of the Government of Sarawak . 


and the delegate of the Government of Siam. On the 7th of May the 
governments of France, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands and 
Siam entered into an agreement of the same general tenor as the 
planters’ agreement. This was to run for a minimum period from rst 
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June, 1934, to 31st December, 1938, and the respective Governments 
were invited to enact legislation limiting the permissible exportab| 
amounts as from 1st June, 1934. 


The following were prescribed as basic quotas for the annual export, 


in tons: 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
$04,000 538,000 569,000 §89,000 602,00 
Netherlands-India............. 352,000 400,000 443,000 467,000 485,000 
77,500 79,000 80,000 81,000 82,500 
5,150 6,750 8,000 9,000 9,250 | 
British North Borneo.......... 12,000 13,000 14,000 1§,§00 16,500 | 
24,000 28,000 30,000 31,500 32,00 


The basic quota for 1934 was to be made proportionate to the 


amounts provided for the whole of that year. The following table ' 


gives a basis of comparison between the new quotas and the export 
figures of recent years, in tons: 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Netherlands-India............. 258,000 244,000 261,000 241,000 285,000 
80,600 76,200 61,600 49,700 63,500 
Other countries............... 70,200 §8,800  §5,600 41,800 $7,000 


An International Rubber Regulation Committee, whose members 
are appointed by the various Governments, is to fix a percentage of 
the basic quotas to which the net exports of the respective territories 
must be limited, this percentage being the same for each territory. 
For 1934, which was taken as the new standard, these percentages were 
fixed at 100 per cent for June and July, 90 per cent for August and 
September, 80 per cent for October and November, and 70 per cent 
for December. In the case of Siam, the agreement provides minima 
for the percentages to be prescribed. Special provision has been made 
for Indo-China, which produces less rubber than is consumed in France. 

The agreement prescribes that Governments shall limit the stock 
held by any owner to 20 per cent of the total amount produced and 
removed from his holding during the preceding twelve months; or 
alternatively to a quantity equivalent to twice the amount he may 
export monthly. Governments are to limit total stocks to a quantity 
not exceeding 124 per cent of each territory’s permissible export for 
the standard year of 1934. This limit is not binding for Sarawak and 
Siam, which are allowed to limit stocks to normal proportions. 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-Indta 


The Governments must prohibit new planting during the period of 
restriction. Only Siam is allowed to plant an area not exceeding 31,000 
acres. The planting of small areas for experimental purposes may be 
permitted, provided that such areas do not exceed one quarter of one 
per cent of the total area planted at the date when the regulations 
came into force. Governments may permit a limited replanting of old 
areas, under special conditions, not exceeding 10 per cent, for any one 
owner in any one year, of the planted area owned by him at the 
beginning of the period of restriction, and provided that the total 
area replanted during the period of restriction shall not exceed 20 
per cent of the acreage owned by him. Governments must also prohibit 
all exports of rubber seeds and propagating material. 

Governments are invited to levy a cess on net exports, for the 
purpose of supporting research work on new uses of rubber. The 
constitution of an International Rubber Research Board is proposed, 
all countries to cooperate to stimulate consumption by research and 
propaganda. The functions of the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, whic’ is to decide export percentages, are scheduled in 
the scheme. 

In May 1934 the Netherlands-Indian Government prepared legisla- 
tion to enact restriction. Estate rubber will be limited by individual 
restriction under license. In addition, there are in Java about 9,900 
small native rubber holdings with an average yearly production of 
more than 240 kilograms each. Individual restriction will likewise be 
applied to these, though in a somewhat different way; their share in 
the export quota will be charged against the quota allotted to estate 
rubber. 

Another system had to be followed with regard to the extensive 
native rubber cultivation in Sumatra and Borneo, where it was feared 
that restriction by individual holdings would cause serious difficulties. 
Inasmuch as the natives only tap when it is profitable, their export 
needs are different from those of the European estate owners. A 
system of limiting export by means of an export duty has therefore 
been decided on, which implies an artificial lowering of the price 
received by the native producer. It was expected that this would lead 
to a restriction of the export to about the amount fixed for the native 
share; it will have to be modified in accordance with the results ob- 
tained. The drawback of the system is that the producers have the 
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disadvantage both of curtailed production and lower price. The pro. 
ceeds of the duty will be used not only to defray the cost of restriction 
and rubber research work, but also for public works in the native 
producing districts. Thus three systems have been introduced in order 
to work out the restriction. The laws to be enforced in Netherlands. 
India in accordance with the international agreement are as follows: 


1. An ordinance modifying the tariff, authorizing special export 
duties by Government decree (Netherlands-Indian Statute Book, 
1934, No. 341). 

2. The Estate Rubber Export Ordinance (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 
342) and an executive decree, known as the Estate Rubber Export 
Decree (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 348) applicable to all estates 
(First Group) and to the small native holdings in Java (Second 
Group). The large native rubber plantations in the Outer Dis- 
tricts form a Third Group. No estate rubber may be exported as 
native rubber, and vice versa. 


3. The Native Rubber Export Ordinance (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 
343) and an executive decree, the Native Rubber Export Decree 
(N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 348), applicable to native rubber in the 
Outer Districts (Sumatra and Borneo). 


Under the Estate Rubber Export Ordinance, the export of estate 
rubber without a license and without a certificate of origin is pro- 
hibited. The proportion between estate and native rubber to be ex- 
ported will be 100:71%4, being the proportion existing in 1929, the 
most favorable year for the native rubber exporters. Thus the basic 
export quotas are fixed as follows, in tons: 


Total Quota Estate Native 


406, 400 236,968 169,432 
492,760 287, 324 205 , 436 


The Director of Economi¢ Affairs determines each period for which 
a given export percentage will be in force; this period will always be 
of short duration. The percentage for the first period, from June 1st 
to September 30th, 1934, was fixed at 95 per cent, the percentages fixed 
by the International Committee being 100 for the first two months and 
go for the third and fourth months. 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-India 


The quota of estate rubber to be exported in this period was fixed by 
the Director of Economic Affairs at 66,035 tons. The quota of native rub- 
ber for the same period was fixed at 47,183 tons of dry rubber. The quota 
for native rubber may in no license period be lower than a proportional 
part of 80,000 tons, in order to avoid difficulties when a high restriction 
percentage is enforced. With regard to estate rubber, licenses will be 
issued to an amount based on the standard production of each estate, 
multiplied by the export quota of estate rubber for the current license 
period, and divided by the sum of the standard production of all estates. 
The standard of estates of the First Group is determined yearly, by 
taking the average production of each estate for the years 1929-1932, 
plus a surplus for young plantations, the surplus being different for 
seedling plantations and budded plantations. If part of a plantation 
was pulled up, during the basic years 1929-1934, the average production 
of those years is subject to an estimated reduction. The standard of 
estates which had not yet been tapped during the base years is also 
subject to estimate. The calculation used is at present rather super- 
ficial; it is to be adjusted during 1935 and following years. An amount 
of one-half Dutch cent per kilogram of rubber is charged for the 
export licenses. 

The small rubber holdings of the Second Group have been registered 
according to the number of tappable and non-tappable trees per hectare. 
Their standard production has been fixed at 1% kilograms of dry 
rubber per tappable tree; holders can object to this, if they are able 
to prove the acreage of their holdings, in which case the standard 
production will be determined at 400 kilograms per hectare. As it 
would be too complicated to deliver individual export licenses to all 
these small holders, licenses for exporting a certain amount during a 
license period are issued to the assistant-residents or other Government 
officials, who allot monthly harvest licenses to the growers. Export 
licenses for estates of the First Group can be transferred with the 
approval of the Director of Economic Affairs. Export licenses of the 
Second Group cannot be transferred, but monthly harvest licenses can. 

Since, as mentioned above, rubber stocks of the estates may not 
exceed a production quantity of two months, and the total stock may not 
exceed one eighth of the total export quota, it will be necessary to 
control the stock of each trader. In the case of native rubber, in which 
trade is very dispersed, this is difficult. It is therefore prohibited for any- 
one, except exporters and licensed dealers, to keep a stock of dry rubber 
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4 4 exceeding 200 kilograms. Larger native producers, who have a tappabl: 

area of more than two hectares, will be allowed to hold a stock 

| 100 kilograms of rubber per hectare of tappable area; licensed ex. 
porters and dealers in native rubber may hold a maximum stock of three 
times their average monthly sale. These rules are to be enforced later, 
after a period of preparation. 


ise restrictive legislation has been passed as follows: 


4. The Rubber Planting Material Export Ordinance (N. I. St. B, 
1934, No. 344) prohibits all export of rubber seeds and planting 
material. 


5. The Rubber Import Ordinance (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 345) 
prohibits all import of crude rubber into Netherlands-India, ex. 
cept by permission of the Director of Economic Affairs in certain ) 
cases. The international agreement only prohibits import without | 
a certificate of origin. 


6. The Rubber Planting Ordinance (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 346) 
follows the provisions laid down in the international agreement. 
Rubber planting is prohibited, except for replacements limited to 
75 trees per hectare. By permission of the Director of Economic J 
Affairs, planted areas may be extended for scientific experimental 7 
purposes up to one quarter of the total acreage of any one [| 
owner, and existing areas may be replanted, provided that the > 
area replanted shall not exceed 10 per cent of the holding in 
any one year, or 20 per cent of the area during the total re- 
striction period. 


7. A further decree fixes a special export duty on native rubber, 
commencing with July 1st, 1934 (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 349). 
This will be in addition to the duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
on native rubber exported, which was introduced some years ago. 
The special duty was at 10 Dutch guilders per 100 kilograms to 
begin with; but by decree of the Director of Civil Service, the 
percentage of dry rubber was fixed at 50 per cent for “scraps,” 
so that the export duty amounts to 5 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams. For wet rubber in Acheen, the west coast of Sumatra, 
Riouw and Banka it was fixed at 82/4 per cent, so that the duty 
amounts to 8.25 guilders per roo kilograms. In all other ports it 
was fixed at 70 per cent, so that the duty amounts to 7 guilders 
per 100 kilograms. This is because rubber from the first-mentioned 
districts is of a drier quality. Because dry rubber requires a 
longer time for preparation than wet, and consequently remains 
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Restriction of Rubber Production in Netherlands-India 


longer in the district before being exported, the special duty on 
dry rubber was put into operation on July 16th, 1934, and that 
on scraps and wet rubber on June st, 1934. 


By another decree (N. I. St. B., 1934, No. 360), the export duty 
was revised as follows (per 100 kilograms): 


3. wet rubber: 
a. in Acheen, west coast of Sumatra, Riouw and 


This revised duty came into operation as regards scraps and wet 
rubber on July rst, 1934, and on August 16th, 1934, for dry rubber. 
A decree of July has again modified the duty as follows (per 100 
kilograms): 


3. wet rubber: 
a. in Acheen, west coast of Sumatra, Riouw and 


This came into operation for scraps and wet rubber on August rst, 
1934, for dry rubber on September 16th. 

Beginning with October 1st, 1934, another modification came into 
operation, removing the distinction between scraps and wet rubber. 
Dry rubber includes blankets, bark-chope and other machine-prepared 
rubber in sheets, and all other rubber in sheets, that is not colored 
“milk white” in section. 

From October 1st, 1934, the export duty is as follows (per 100 
kilograms): 


2. all other rubber: 
a. in the ports of West Borneo, west coast of 


Sumatra, Bengkalis and Indragiri ........... 16.50 guilders 
b. in the ports of Djambi, Palembang, S. E 

c. in the ports of Acheen, Tapanoeli, east coast 

of Sumatra (except Bengkalis) ............. 17 _—_ guilders 
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It is expected that with the present market prices the duty will bk 
sufficient to bring exports of native rubber down to the desired level. 
The fact that up to now it has not had the results desired has made it 
necessary to modify the duty repeatedly. 

The Native Rubber Export Ordinance makes it possible to abandon 
the system of export duty in certain districts and to introduce gradually 
another system of restriction. The Director of Civil Service has promised 
to try to replace it by individual restriction. In Palembang, and in 
Riouw (Sumatra) preparations have already been made to introduce 
individual restriction in 1935. It may be remarked that if such a system 
were enforced only in some districts, while other neighboring districts 
remained under an export duty, it might lead to difficulties and cause 
fraud. 

The following table summarizes the significance of rubber restriction 
for Netherlands-India: 


Export or Dry Russer rrom NetHERLANDS-INDIA IN TONS 


Estates Natives Combined 
Aver. Aver. Aver. 
Total Monthly Total Monthly Total Monthly 
150,620 12,552 107,557 8,963 258,177 21,505 
154,736 12,895 88,920 7,410 243,656 20,305 
172,559 14,380 87,987 75332 260,546 21,712 
152,973 12,748 61,281 5,107 214,254 17,855 
170,§23 14,210 114,658 95555 285,181 23,765 
208, §32 149, 100 367,632 29,803 
236,968 169, 432 406,400 33,867 
262,442) basic quotas { 187,646 450,088 37,507 
276, 660 197,812 474,472 39,539 
287,324 205 , 436 492,760 41,063 


For the years 1934-1938, the basic quotas of the restriction scheme 
have been indicated, divided between estates and native growers in a 
proportion of 100:714, as determined for the first period. These 
figures show a regular continuation of the exports of the last few 
years. When, however, the monthly exports of the estates and those of 
the natives in 1933 and the beginning of 1934 are compared with the 
monthly exports allowed from June, 1934, it will be apparent that 
native exports, which had been increasing enormously, will be seriously 
cut down; but it has yet to be seen whether the export duty fixed will 
determine the level arrived at. 
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will be J At present figures stand as follows: 
d level, Montaty Exports rrom or Dry Russer, Tons 
made it Estates Natives Total 
bandon 10, 983 4,864 15,847 
and in 15,117 9,205 24,322 
roduce 14,218 10,884 25,102 
syste 15,499 12,731 28,230 
istricts 14,035 12,102 26,137 
cause 14, 168 12,164 26,332 
‘iction 
d 15,830 21,098 36,920 
nthly June....... 95% (16,508 11,796 28, 304 
July....... 95% 16,508 11,796 28, 304 
hed 5 August.....95% 16,508 11,796 28, 304 
on September..95%) of the basic quotas {16,508 11,796 28,304 
October... .80% 13,902 9,940 23,842 
November. .80% 13,902 9,940 23,842 
December. .70% 20, 862 
803 
867 Fixation of quotas for December was delayed, to allow for adjust- 
i ments in cases where exports had been under or over allowances for 
4 the earlier periods of the year. 
The real exports during the first restriction months were: 
po’ 
Estates Natives Total 
a In May the export had been forced up abnormally. It was to be 
+ expected that the export of estate rubber during June and July would 
r remain below the monthly quota; producers were allowed to export the 
~ remaining quantity later in 1934. The native export during the first 
sly 
ill * 3.949 tons of this quantity do not come under the quota for June, as they belong 


to the May export figures, but were delayed in shipment. 

* 2,617 tons of this quantity do not come under the quota for June, for the same 
reason. 

* 1,202 tons do not come under the quota for July, for the same reason. 
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restriction months was still above the quota allowed, and the expor 
duty was therefore raised several times in order to reach the desired 
level. 

For the year 1934, a considerable decrease in rubber stocks cannot 
yet be expected. According to the percentages allowed, the world ex. 
port from June to December, 1934, will amount to 506,544 tons, 
whereas consumption during that period, calculated in accordance with 
the level of the first half of 1934, may be estimated at some 525,000 
tons. From January to August, 1934, world production amounted to 
680,200 tons and world consumption to 628,600 tons, the stocks having 
risen at the end of August to 545,000 tons. 

The desired increase of consumption will have to come not only from 
increased use of tires but also from the development of other applica- 
tions of rubber and by the discovery of entirely new applications by 
means of scientific research work. In expansion of the outlet will lie the 
final solution of the present rubber crisis. 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


M.. Lewis Corey, in a book whose importance has been 
generally recognized,* has set himself the task of “using the American 
statistical material, the most abundant in the world, to make a quanti- 
tative, as well as qualitative, demonstration of the Marxist conception 
of the fundamental aspects of capitalism.” The book opens with a 
general survey of the crisis in the United States. After mocking to a 
considerable extent both the claims of an everlasting prosperity in the 
pre-1929 period and the claims of a new era when the NRA started 
its work, the author points out briefly that the present crisis, differing 
from previous ones by having been infinitely protracted, is “an out- 
come of the decline of capitalism,” which itself is “conditioned by 
the exhaustion of the inner long-term factors of economic expansion.” 
This exhaustion, “which is relative and wholly capitalist, was brought 
to a head by the prosperity of the ‘Golden Age’ of American capital- 
ism. It assumed the form of overdevelopment of productive forces, 
saturation of capital plant, monopoly, the export of capital, and im- 
perialism.” 

After this introduction, the author analyzes the relations between 
prosperity, profits and wages. “Prosperity,” he writes, “depends upon 
the making of profits and their conversion into capital. The higher 
the profits and the lower the wages, the greater is the accumulation 
of capital.” He shows us in the light of statistical figures of American 
economic development that wages always lag behind profits, and the 
resulting lag of mass consumption behind production forms, on the 
one hand, the fundamental condition for the accumulation of capital in 
capitalist production and, on the other, upsets the balance between 
production and consumption, creates recurrent crises and depressions, 
and leads to a declining rate of profits in general. 

On this foundation, he builds the thesis of the fundamental contra- 
dictions of the accumulation of wealth, and the permanent antagonism 


*The Decline of American Capitalism, by Lewis Corey. New York: Covici 
Friede, Inc., 1934, pp. 622. $4.00 
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between production and consumption. These contradictions and antag, 1 
nisms are irreconcilable. The “Niraism” which professes to increase ;. | 
multaneously consumption and prices, wages and profits, employmen; 
and technological efficiency is itself merely a contradiction. In the epoch 


whatever happens in this respect his work is so scholarly and thorough 
that it is bound to stand for a long time as one of the solid American 
contributions in the broad field of Marxist economics.” (The New Re- 
public, September 19, 1934.) 

Alfred M. Bingham says: “He has presented a valuable source book 


of the upswing of capitalism the workers’ consumption, as the 2. \ 
thor demonstrates, decreased only relatively; now capitalism, in th “Tl 
epoch of decline, forces an absolute decrease in consumption upon th: an 
workers. “ ‘Controls’ do not abolish the contradictions and antagonism; ® firs 
of capitalist production, but aggravate them.” Having thus established | ™ car 
his case, he then turns to the description and discussion of the results | He 
of the development of American capitalism: unemployment, the con. | | Be 
centration of income and wealth, the final transformation of compet j cal 
tive capitalism into monopoly capitalism, and “of monopoly capitalism | % ott 
into imperialism.” And, finally, the author ends his book with a review | | At 
of the past, present and future struggle for power, the struggle of th } § 12 

capitalist class to maintain, by state intervention, planning and fascism, | 
and of the working class to acquire, by proletarian revolution, contr | § th 
of the state “to decide the issues created by class-economic contradic. | 9 si 
tions and antagonisms.” re 
These, in brief, are the contents of Mr. Corey’s book. Many reviews F 9) S| 
of it have been published. I should like, before coming to my own f & ¢t 
opinion, to mention some of those criticisms I have happened to read. | 9 4} 
It is almost unanimously recognized that so far as the comprehensive f 7 4] 
material is concerned this book is a serious work. Mr. George Soule, J) , 
the author of a recently published popular book, The Coming Amer. | @ 
can Revolution, calls it “a long, detailed and carefully documented work . 
which weaves the recent statistical and institutional history of this 9 
country into a coherent Marxian pattern.” “I have no idea,” he says, © 
“whether the book will receive the official Imprimatur of the party, but [ 


on American capitalism: Facts, figures, statistics from a wide variety | 
of sources abound. Where others have been content to rave against the 
injustices and inequalities of capitalism he has documented them. Where 
others have guessed and hinted at the imminent decline of capitalism 
because of the ‘exhaustion of the long range factors of expansion,’ he 
has attempted mathematical proof.” (Common Sense, October, 1934.) 
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American Capitalism and Imperialism 


William MacDonald acknowledges it to be a “masterly description 
of recent and present economic conditions in this country, including 
the mistakes and vagaries of Niraism.” (New York Times Book Re- 
view, September 9, 1934.) 

V. D. Kazakevich admires this book so much that he even says: 
“This bulky volume contains not only revolutionary dynamite, but also 
an encyclopedic variety of factual information, making it probably the 
first worth while book by an American communist, treating the Ameri- 
can background from the communist point of view.” (New York 
Herald Tribune Books, September 16, 1934.) Even Professor A. A. 
Berle, although he expressed his regret for its adherence to communist 
cant and dismissed it as science, still could not help admitting that it 
otherwise “might have been a brilliant critique of certain tendencies in 


® American economics which must be faced.” (The Nation, September 


12, 1934-) 
The book has been attacked at two points. One is the author’s main 


thesis of the “exhaustion of the long-time factors of economic expan- 
sion,” which of course is a new theory of his own. The other is his 
revolutionary conclusion of the inevitability of socialism in the United 
States. On the one hand, William MacDonald keenly criticizes: “Why 
the forces of capitalism are near exhaustion is, obviously, the crux of 
the argument. Mr. Corey’s explanation is simple.” On the other hand, 
the same reviewer says: “It may comfort those who are disturbed by 
confident prediction of a communist future to be reminded by Mr. 
Corey, as he reminds them more than once, that the change is not 
necessarily imminent. ‘Decline’, he tells us, ‘is not collapse. The de- 
cline of capitalism does not mean that the economic order is unable 
to function, but it must function on a lower level. It does not mean an 
inability to restore production and prosperity, but an inability to restore 
them on any considerable scale.’ The qualification goes far to rob 
Mr. Corey’s prophecy of its force... .If a return of prosperity is 
still possible, even with life on a lower level and a less considerable 
scale, there would seem to be no reason why, in the interval, other 
ways of escape than communism may not offer, or the alleged virtues of 
communism come to appear less real.” 

George Soule also says: “Nor is it entirely clear from Mr. Corey’s 
argument why capitalism has now reached the stage of decline... . 
This thesis seems to assume that all internal resources have now been 
exploited and that there is no new field for foreign exploitation that 
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will not lead to imperialist clashes and war... . There seems to be 
no material reason why another burst of accumulation cannot come 

It is, however, most interesting, as well as significant, to mention 
finally that while all the reviewers almost unanimously classify Mr, 
Corey’s book as communist literature, and some even regard Mr. Corey 
himself as a communist, the Communist, the organ of the C.P.U.S.A,, in 
its October issue, 1934, devotes about thirty pages to this book (the 
review of which is continued in the November issue), under the strik- 
ing title of “Leninism is the Only Marxism of the Imperialist Era.” Here 
it is inexorably pointed out that Mr. Corey’s idea of the “exhaustion of 
the long-time factors of expansion” and of the economic roots of im- 
perialism is by no means Marxist-Leninist, but, on the contrary, resembles 
very closely certain features of Rosa Luxemburg’s theory of imperialism, 
the essence of which is the expansion of industrial capital into non- 
capitalist spheres. 

“Mr. Corey’s conception of ‘exhaustion,’” the Communist says, “im- 
plies of necessity another, more fundamental, idea. It is, namely, that 
economic expansion under capitalism (realization of surplus value and, 
hence, accumulation of capital) is possible only through the penetration 
of capitalist modes of production into non-capitalist or pre-capitalist 
modes of production. . . . Besides,” the Communist goes a step fur- 
ther, “what does Mr. Corey mean by the ‘transformation’ of monopoly 
capitalism into imperialism? Proceeding from Lenin’s theory of im- 
perialism, we assert that monopoly capitalism is imperialism, its es- 
sence. Mr. Corey ... would seem to suggest that there may be 
monopoly capitalism without imperialism. This is economically and his- 
torically incorrect. But it also slides down dangerously near the Kauts- 
kyan conception of imperialism as a policy, which the capitalists may 
or may not adopt.” 

The same review also points out that Mr. Corey has taken from Stalin 
(Report to the 16th Congress of the C.P.S.U.) the very important 
idea that the world economic crisis, which has passed into a “special 
kind” of depression, is made especially painful and protracted by the 
efforts of trusts to retain high monopoly prices upon their products. 
“Why has not Mr. Corey taken more from the same source—the 
main idea? Stalin further pointed out in his report that the peculiari- 
ties of the world economic crisis are also determined by the chronic 
agricultural crisis and by ‘the general crisis of capitalism, which began 
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American Capitalism and Imperialism 


during the period of imperialist war, undermining the foundations 
of capitalism and facilitating the oncoming of the economic crisis’.” 

The Communist also attacks seriously Mr. Corey’s theory of prole- 
tarian revolution by pointing out that his discarding the peasantry as 
an ally of the proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolution bears 
some resemblance to Trotsky’s theory of “permanent revolution.” 

This, I think, is enough for my copy work. Now I should like to say 
something of my own non-political opinion which, I hope, may be a 
supplement to the above-mentioned criticisms. 

In the first place, I should remind the author that no matter in what 
way he may explain the World War, the remarkable influences exer- 
cised by this War upon the development and change of capitalism in 
general and of American capitalism in particular should not be over- 
looked. Mr. Corey, however, seems to have paid no special attention to 
this important point. In the second place, the role of agricultural econ- 
omy in the development of American capitalism, and of the agricultural 
crisis in the decline of American capitalism, has not been paid the atten- 
tion it deserves. The lack of sufficient discussion on this point weakens 
Mr. Corey’s main thesis to a considerable extent. 

In the third place, he fails to pay necesiary attention to the role of 
the Soviet Union, which has on the one hand deprived capitalist coun- 
tries of a huge market and on the other threatened the fate of capitalism 
by its successful socialist construction. In the fourth place, in the discus- 
sion of the struggle for power, nothing is said about labor movements 
in the United States. Ideological discussions have here taken the place 
of factual description. In the fifth place, very little is said in connection 
with the controversy about money, which has kept busy for years the 
“bourgeois” economists of both Europe and America. 

In the sixth and last place, I should say that in spite of the author’s 
“comprehensive marshalling of facts, careful presentation of material, 
clear elucidations of hidden forces, and simple interpretation of difficult 
subjects,” as announced on the jacket, too much repetition of the simple 
theses, such as “profits and wages clash,” “wages always lag behind 
profits,” “accumulation of capital means the conversion of profits iato 
capital,” etc., seems to have made the book unnecessarily bulky and 
tedious. 

Leonarp T. K. Wu 
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Pacific Affairs 
WHAT NEXT IN CALIFORNIA? 


i Sinclair movement has left a hole in this state which js 
being filled by people who are in despair and generally discouraged, 
people who want to give up, and others who do not despair but want 
to go on and do things. And Sinclair, who made the hole, is not filling 
it. He roused the hopes of hundreds of thousands of people in Cali- 
fornia, the destitute and the small dispossessed farmers, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, working people; so that during the campaign and at his 
meetings many people were moved to tears of gratitude as for a “savior.” 
They pinned their hopes on him as people rarely pin their hopes on a 
political leader. Sinclair represented more than a politician—as writer 
and artist he stood for an integrity in people’s minds which they have 
long cynically refused to expect in any political leader (except maybe 
the President). 

What these people wanted to do was solve their problem: the quarter 
of a million agricultural workers getting twenty to twenty-five cents 
an hour, a few hours a day, a few months in the year; men whose 
homes have been foreclosed and who rumble about the countryside in 
rattletrap Fords; small business men too poor to advertise; the aged 
without pensions or other means of livelihood; widows; the unem. 
ployed—thousands upon thousands who cannot get jobs and who find 
even California sunshine not enough to live on—these people must 
solve their problem of making a livelihood. 

There was something pathetic in the 800,000 people who voted for 
Upton Sinclair against all opposition—an opposition which included 
assaults on their deepest prejudices. This man who was to save them 
was an atheist, a free lover, a communist, a man who attacked religion, 
learning, the institutions of America. Newsreels showed Sinclairites as 
down-at-heel failures; huge hoardings warned that “you would lose 
your job”—that thousands of indigent citizens of other states would 
flock into this State to take your livelihood away and leave your children 
starving. In face of all this opposition 800,000 people voted for Sin- 
clair. ' 

But even before his defeat, no doubt helped by the abuse of his op- 
ponents, Sinclair had confused and partly disillusioned many of his 
followers by giving up three of the main points of his EPIC plan. He 
had repudiated old age pensions and exemptions of small homes from 
taxes; had ceased to mention his original promise to free Mooney; and 
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What Next in California? 


had offered to pay the workers in his EPIC factories in scrip. The un- 
employed, he said, could be fed for half a cent a meal (when even 
prisoners in penitentiaries are allowed from 3 to 20 cents). His visits 
to the Democratic party politicians further irritated many people who 
might have voted for him, so that in disgust they refused to vote at all. 
This can be deduced from the fact that out of 3,500,000 people regis- 
tered in California, only 2,100,000 voted. 

However, 800,000 people withstood the threat to their jobs, the 
ostracism of their friends, the onslaught of the opposition attacks, and 
voted EPIC. And today even conservatives realize that there is a 
powerful public opinion against what the reactionary half-fascist Mer- 
riam machine is about to do. For that reactionary machine, in spite of 
“left” phrases and a great deal of demagogy during the election, does 
not intend to give up, without fierce fighting, any of its special privi- 
leges. 

But the attacks it is making on “the opposition” are not being made 
on the EPIC people; they are being made on working-class organiza- 
tions, on militant unions, on civil liberties in all their forms, free speech, 
free press and free assembly, and on the hard-fighting and hard-hitting 
minority that leads the workers’ fight in California, the Communist 
Party. 

It was partly disgust at the raids on workers’ halls, the use of troops 
and police as strikebreakers, the vigilante lawlessness unhampered by 
police or State officials, and general attempts to stop striking and picket- 
ing with violence, that turned so many California citizens away from 
the old Republican and Democratic Parties during the election. There 
was a great swing to the left at the end of the longshoremen’s strike, 
which the terror in California intensified. Many hundreds of liberals, 
students and professors, as well as lower middle class and working peo- 
ple, joined in protests, demonstrations and meetings, and a rash of 
political action broke out even on campus and in high schools as well 
as in the fields and factories and on the docks. The Communist Party 
was on the ballot for the first time in this election and, all attempts to 
remove it failing, the owners and employers did everything possible to 
hamper a real election drive. Communist candidates were arrested and 
jailed on the flimsiest pretexts, meetings were broken up, election 
campaign meetings stopped, almost all radio facilities denied and dis- 
tributors of campaign literature for the communists arrested. Election 
headquarters were raided and bricks thrown through their windows. 
Men suspected of being communists, even if they were real vagrants, 
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were kept in jail four and six months without trial. Many were charged 
with vagrancy; but one judge, on learning that he had before him 
actual vagrants with no connection with radicalism, was so surprised 
that he dismissed over a hundred, with fifty cents apiece and an apology! 

Now that the elections are over, many EPIC clubs still remain and 
have discussions and meetings; but they do not deal with the real 
issues at stake. The live political issue in and out of the Legislature 
is: What minimum legislation must be carried through to keep the 
unemployed from starving and keep the disillusioned and suspicious 
workers content enough or full enough of promises and hopes, to stop 
them organizing and acting? 

The “jitters” are a common characteristic in California today. Busi- 
ness men know that they will have to use more and more force to keep 
down the rising tide of discontent; liberals view the threatened use of 
fascist methods with something almost more than alarm; those who 
have little to lose are getting less and less to lose. A state insurance 
plan is being introduced which is amazing in its cynicism: one quarter 
of a million agricultural workers are excluded from its provisions al- 
together, although they need it most. It is not decided yet whether 
state finances will “allow of additional taxes being placed on industry.” 
The cynical sales tax already burdens the working class as against the 
owning groups. 

Into this situation of restless, disillusioned working and farming and 
lower middle-class population, the Republican Merriam machine is al- 
ready proposing to inject semifascist or outright fascist measures. The 
State Highway Police are to be increased and given greater powers, 
and the State Highway Police are used as strikebreakers in agricul- 
tural strikes. There is a proposal for a State Constabulary. A number 
of anticommunist measures are to be introduced. Eighteen defendants 
are on trial now in Sacramento on criminal syndicalism charges, their 
crime being that they organized agricultural workers and led them 
in a series of successful and partially successful strikes. Labor has 
realized that if these workers are convicted, the right to strike, to or- 
ganize, and to picket will be seriously hampered or altogether stopped. 
It may become illegal to own a book by Marx, or to buy a copy of the 
Western Worker or the works of Lenin on the university campuses. 
Even students therefore are rallying to the support of these defendants. 

Sinclair has made it clear that he also fights the communists, and will 
throw his weight against any real improvement in basic social, finan- 
cial and economic conditions. Even could the EPIC plan be carried out 
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What Next in California? 


it would not improve the conditions of the employed nor restore an 
“American” standard of living to the workers. 

Meanwhile sinister and well-organized fascist groups are becoming 
more and more active; press and radio campaigns against liberals, 
radicals, teachers, professors, students and workers grow daily; big 
farmers, bankers, members of veterans’ organizations, police and law 
enforcement agencies have arrived at working agreements with semi- 
military vigilante and “patriotic” organizations. Silver Shirts and Cru- 
saders for Economic Liberty, Epic and Utopian Clubs, social credit and 
other inflation movements honeycomb the state, and city councils are 
equipping their police with tear-gas and riot guns, antipicketing ordi- 
nances and injunctions. The longshoremen are on tiptoe, and the fed- 
eral representative gives decision after decision in favor of the ship- 
owners. There is little that is quieting or reassuring in the California 


political picture at present. 
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Tue Canapian Economy anp Its Prosiems. Edited by H. A. 
Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre. Toronto: Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 1934. pp. 356. $2.50. 


je Canadian Institute of International Affairs has carried out 
a piece of work which in addition to its intrinsic merits has three fea- 
tures of particular interest. In the first place, although as its name im- 
plies the sponsoring organization is devoted to the study of international 
affairs, this volume is chiefly concerned with questions of domestic 
economy. It is true that few matters of nationwide significance in 
Canada are entirely domestic either in origin or effect, so that adequate 
treatment of Canadian issues leads inevitably to the international field, 
But the interesting thing is that the book is not focused on the inter- 
national aspects of domestic problems but on those domestic problems 
themselves. Their international side is treated as incidental to the 
domestic core. 

This characteristic of the volume is singled out because of its im- 
portant bearing on the study of international affairs. As long as the 
foreign aspects of a nation’s policy are divorced from the domestic and 
studied as isolated phenomena the results are almost certain to be 
barren, but when the proper balance is maintained between the two 
aspects—as it has been in this volume—an enlightening study is made 
possible. 

In the second place, the volume marks the first published cooperative 
study of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Members of 
study groups in Toronto met regularly for a year, prepared papers, 
discussed and criticized them; they pooled the intellectual resources 
of technicians in various branches of the social sciences, and of laymen; 
and they made full use of the material resources which each member 
could command through his institutional affiliations. The result, though 
perhaps not so closely cootdinated nor logically stated as if a single 
person had been author, nevertheless has the great advantage of many 
minds with their different points of view converging on problems of 
national importance. Indeed, at many points the very lack of con- 
clusiveness and the record of differences of interpretation are a valu- 


able asset of the book. 
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Book Reviews 


The third feature which impressed the reviewer was that the volume 
constitutes an important contribution to our knowledge of Canada in 
the field of the social sciences. Time and again the editors or the 
authors of these papers point out the handicaps under which efforts at 
recovery in Canada are laboring in the conspicuous absence of studies 
of Canadian economy. Too often, these writers point out, programs 
for Canada are worked out on the basis of analogies with foreign situ- 
ations or on the basis of theoretical conclusions drawn from the de- 
tailed investigation of financial or commercial conditions abroad. There 
can be no doubt that the study of Canadian economy has been advanced 
a long step by the publication of this book. 

The volume is divided into two parts. One on the Canadian economy 
and the depression contains sixteen monographs, an appendix devoted 
to comments by members of the study group on these monographs, and 
an able summary. The second part deals with the Canadian monetary 
problems and the Central Bank, and it is thus directly pertinent to the 
recently instituted Bank of Canada and its policies. There are in this sec- 
tion seven papers, each followed directly by an extensive record of the 
study group’s discussions. In addition, the volume contains a special 
monograph on Canada and the Panama Canal by Professor Innis. 

Each of these monographs would have to be considered separately 
to do the book justice. Within the confines of a review this task can- 
not be undertaken—to say nothing of the incompetence of the re- 
viewer to consider critically so many aspects of Canadian economy. A 
few more remarks of a general nature, however, may be made. 

In Part I, concerning Canadian economy and the depression, a long 
introduction by Professor Innis presents the problems and course of 
depression in kaleidoscopic fashion. So much data and interpretation 
are packed into twenty-five pages that the reviewer must confess con- 
siderable difficulty in following the argument at several points. Perhaps 
a simpler survey would have served the purposes of an introduction bet- 
ter ard brought this section more into harmony with the very clear 
summary by Professor Taylor, the group’s rapporteur, given at the 
end. The body of this part of the book is divided into Problems of 
Income, Problems of Expenditure, Profit and Loss, and Problems of 
Adjustment. It is a characteristic of the entire treatment that although 
there is a consensus of opinion respecting the significance of certain 
causes of depression and certain cures, there is no argument for mono- 
causality nor a single corrective. Monetary, financial, commercial and 
constitutional questions are all assigned prominence, but no one is 
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thought to hold the key either to the cause or cure of depression. Meas. 
ures along several, or all, of these lines are advocated. 

In Part II, on central banking, there is a greater degree of coordina. 
tion and a more even level of work than in Part I, probably because 
the subject is a more limited one. Consideration of the subject proceeds 
logically from problems regarding the regulation of bank credit to 
conditions in the internal security of markets, the nature and effects of 
Canada’s foreign borrowing, control of the foreign exchange rate, the 
composition and uses of central banking reserves, and finally to the in- 
ternational situation in which the Canadian central bank will have to 
operate. 

The volume as a whole should be welcomed by foreigners interested 
in Canada to whom all too few sources on the modern economic and 
social problems of that country have been available. The success of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs’ first published cooperative 
study provokes the hope that this method of spreading information re- 
garding Canada and its foreign relations will be continued. 


Freperick V. 


Civitas Der. By Lionel Curtis. London: Macmillan & Co. 1934. 
pp. 297. 10s. 6d. 

STATESMANSHIP AND Reticion. By Henry A. Wallace. New York: 
Round Table Press. 1934. pp. 139. $2.00. 


i we have before us two significant writings representing 
a spiritual challenge against contemporary civilization, not by mere 
thinkers or scholars but by thinking men in practical affairs, the first 
one prominent in British foreign affairs, the other being Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States. The former is pretty much concerned 
with the historical backgrounds of the epoch-making changes in West- 
ern civilization, pointing to possible outlook for the future, while 
the latter tries to arouse a new spirit by deriving rather inspirations than 
lessons or instructions fromi the ancient Prophets in the Old Testament 
and the Reformers of the Sixteenth century. 

The contention of the former amounts to showing that the Civitas 
Dei, which is the author’s substitute for “Kingdom of God,” is to be 
realized by the reign of the people as adequately represented by the 
Anglo-Saxon government system. However, the author does not mean 
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by this a mere political institution or social organization but a realiza- 
tion of the Christian faith in “the instinct of men to serve one another,” 
“based on the mind and conscience of all”—the phrases repeated several 
times with modifications. To support this contention the author reviews 
in brief the world’s history with a particular emphasis on the contrast 
between “authority” and “freedom”, which he identifies with the an- 
tithesis between “monarchy” and “commonwealth” (no mention of 
“democracy”), as well as between Asia and Europe. He even goes so 
far as to say that “the issue at stake . . . cannot be ended till one of 
them has completely destroyed the other.” 

Granted all the author’s evidences and arguments be sound and valid, 
one wonders whether he is not on the horns of a dilemma. For he is eager 
to prove that “the principle of authority” is ultimately based on force 
and fear, while freedom and commonwealth depend on men’s instinct 
to help one another. Thus it follows naturally that in order to “de- 
stroy” the principle of authority, freedom has to make use of force, as 
in the case of the Peloponnesian war, or something amounting to a 
revolutionary suppression of any and every authority. Mr. Curtis is not 
explicit on this point, but the logical consequence of his arguments 
throughout all the chapters points to this. See his contentions and state- 
ments explaining every establishment of the “principle of authority,” 
whether in the Macedonian Empire, the Roman Empire, or the Catholic 
Church—everything in Europe contrary to the author’s idea of freedom 
—as not original to Europe but as an impact of, or infection by, Asiatic 
ideas. 

Accepting all these points, one is yet compelled to wonder how much 
may be left in European history that is genuinely European and not 
Asiatic. On the other hand, however, the author seems to be quite satis- 
fied to see (Chapters 30-32) in the development of Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions a free growth of the genuine principle of freedom. Any reader 
who would share this satisfaction, however, should be entitled to ask 
another question: how far were these Anglo-Saxon institutions a result 
of Christian inspiration, as the author always contends but fails in these 
chapters to elucidate? Moreover, when one sees Mr. Curtis placing so 
much emphasis on the “mind,” “instinct,” “experience,” “conscience,” 
in the development of these social and political institutions, one cannot 
but question whether these mental activities of the free Europeans are 
the outcome of their faith in God, the Supreme Being ruling in heaven, 
or of man’s natural gifts. In this respect we might ask him to be more 
illuminating as to the intrinsic connections between his interpretation 
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Pacific Affair; 
of the Civitas Dei (Chapter 20) and his historical descriptions of th — 


British Commonwealth (Chapter 31). Moreover, the concluding word; i: 


of the former chapter are not quite accurate. Here he compares a society ; 
established upon the basis of authority to a pyramid standing on its apex, 


while “the mind and conscience of man, with its point to heaven,” js 
taught as the society conceived by Jesus. How much illumination could 
be expected from these geometrical figures? 

In spite of these gaps, however, the whole contention of the book js 
clear and amounts to saying that Civitas Dei, as conceived by the author, 
is to rule the world and is destined to bring humanity safe through the 
present crisis of civilization. The author’s interpretations as well as his 
selections of historical materials are all made to support this conviction. 
It is no wonder therefore that he omits not only Oriental civilization 
(except a few remarks about India and China) but the stories of the 
Crusades, the religious Reformation, the rise of capitalistic industry, and 
so on—all of which are so essential to the consideration of European 
history and the social trends of Europe. 


Passing from the first book to the second, we see the contentions 
and aspirations of Mr. Wallace expressed more succinctly and with 
more vigor. The author of Statesmanship and Religion (with a sub 
title, “The Ethical Basis of the New Deal,” on the cover paper) sur- 
veys the “spiritual adventure” of the Hebrew Prophets and of the Re. 
formers, bringing all their points to the demand for social justice. Then 
he goes on to show the great possibilities and destinies in similar 
adventures of real Christian statesmanship, particularly in the United 
States. He not only candidly admits the evils of capitalism but goes 
further, to do justice to the voice of robust rustics clinging to the soil, 
the kinsmen of the ancient prophets. But the author’s ideas of carrying 
out a revolution in modern civilization are not those of Marx and Lenin. 
He insists on a conversion of the whole American people to the true 
gospel of Christianity, or an entire change of man’s attitude “concern- 
ing the nature of man and the nature of human society.” For this 
conversion the author looks to the firm convictions of the prophets 
and of the reformers as the key and kernel, and also cites the example 
of the Church of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Certainly he 
himself derives much of his ardent zeal in carrying out the “New Deal” 
as one of its responsible executives from these ancient sources of 
inspiration. 


Often he is a prophet himself in his utterances. His exaltation of the 
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sof the ardor and zeal on the part of a prophet or a reformer, for example Cal- 
Z words vin, may give the impression that he extols zeal for and in itself 
1 Society or advocates a theocracy of the Calvinistic type. It is not wholly un- 
its aper, natural that his sentence citing the names of Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler 
ven,” js induced him to add explanatory notes. No one would think that Mr. 
Nn could Wallace holds the same opinions as any of those three men; yet doubts 
> imay arise, because of the whole line of argument, whether he extols 
book js [| mere zeal or firm conviction, when one compares his statements on 
author, Calvin and Luther, in spite of their great differences, because of their 
igh the f | zeal as reformers. We might wish that the author would publish, besides 
| as his i his actual policies in his important position, more clear and definite state- 
viction, : ments on his ideas of the coming new regime, supplementing these 
ization [| utterances in the lectures of a few hours. At any rate we should see 
of the = how he would proceed in “formulating social machines corresponding 
ry, and ; in their precision with our mechanical machines,” taking the material 
ropean J | from the converted hearts of his people. 
) In meditating on these two books one cannot but associate their 
) contentions with the rise of the politico-religious ideas verging on 
=ntions : theocracy in the world today, including fascism and Hitlerism, and per- 
| with : haps even communism, which contains much of apocalyptic vision. This 
a sub- ; trend may be summed up in the word “theocratic”; and the author of 
“Civitas Dei” seems to believe that English Parliamentarianism is in con- 
re Re. t formity with God’s will as expressed in human conscience and experi- 
Then i ence, while the author of “Statesmanship and Religion” uses the term 
imilar : explicitly. The antipode is the nineteenth century liberalism, /aissez faire 
Jnited '} economics, scientific culture, and so forth. Whether this shifting of ideas 
ip } and aspirations is a mere reaction or means the opening of a new era, is 
. soil, % to be left to the judgment of future historians. Or is it in the hands of 
sisi these prophets themselves? 
Masanaru ANESAKI 
> true 
icern- 
this Tue Herrrace or Freepom: THe Unirep States AND CANADA 
phets IN THE ComMMuNiTy oF Nations. By James T. Shotwell. New 
“i York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1934. pp. ix + 136. $1.75- 
y he 
Deal” ga 
of HEsE three lectures were delivered in the University of Toronto 
in 1932 on the Pearson Kirkman Marfleet Foundation, which provides 
Pike for discussion of the relations between the United States and Canada. 
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Professor Shotwell is eminently qualified; for few know as well as he 
their history and political and social life. His survey of the developmen 
of the principles and motives underlying the international policy of the 
United States is masterful. He defines “The Heritage of Freedom” as 
“the capacity to meet new problems unafraid.” 


The first lecture is entitled “From Isolation to the World War.” The D 
United States developed two international principles: non-involvement JP) th 
in European affairs and non-involvement of Europe in American of tl 
affairs. The Monroe Doctrine was not against England, but the European BF) “ 
Continental system. The war against Spain marked the assumption of |) 
new responsibility, and the era of Theodore Roosevelt ended American theo 
isolation. Wilson asserted the old American outlook, and interpreted ican 
the American mind accurately in his emphasis on neutral rights and —) Y°™ 
duties. Neither the British nor the Germans understood the depth of Fy P** 
the resentment created by the attack on American rights as a neutral on J) °° 
the high seas. Insistence on these rights ranks with the Monroe Doctrine J Am 
as a fundamental principle of American foreign policy. The eloquence and 
of Woodrow Wilson touched the nation, and opened a new vision of = 
responsibility. His call to “make the world safe for democracy” was an T 
appeal to another kind of “manifest destiny,’—the right of nations to Sho 
have that kind of homely independence which the settlers had made J) ™® 
their own; a heritage of liberty and self-government. After a brief period - 
of uncertainty, within six weeks the Middle West was leading the und 
country to war. fail 

The title of the second chapter is “A Monroe Doctrine for the — 
World.” After discussing the antecedents of the League of Nations and the 
the powerlessness of a world court to settle matters between nations be 
which distrust one another, Dr. Shotwell devotes attention to the un- = 
happy fortunes of arbitration treaties, owing to the insistence of the pce 
Senate on its right to advise the Executive on all foreign affairs. In Dr. * 
Shotwell’s judgment it would not be wise for it to abandon this right. gu 
A way out seems to lie in a closer articulation of policy between the tho 
State Department and the Senate. If the general principles of a negotia- 7 
tion are satisfactory to both the executive and the legislature, there will — 
be more chance of success, and the constitution will be brought more ee 
into line with the parliamentary system. The Senate should have full «) 
opportunity to cooperate in the determination of policy, but the State ; 
Department should be given the opportunity to meet crises speedily. yl 
Dr. Shotwell then touches upon the place of parliamentary discussion - 


in a democracy, and hopes that the principle will be extended by an 
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© increase in the scope of international conferences. To be effective, a con- 


ference must recur regularly, and there is no body which could act with 
better competence than the League of Nations. But the fact that it is 
also a League for peace enforcement has made the United States hold 


aloof. 
Dr. Shotwell gives a most interesting account of the way in which 


the Mexican dispute led Wilson to formulate an enlarged conception 


> of the Monroe Doctrine as a democratic ideal of international coopera- 
® tion. It was no mere rhetoric when he spoke of the Covenant of the 


League of Nations as “a Monroe Doctrine for the World.” The new 


theory of “self-determination” was an American way of thinking. Amer- 


ican opinion would guarantee American states against forcible inter- 
vention by European states, but would not extend that guarantee for all 


) parts of the world. This was a doctrine of involvement; the former of 
> security. This chapter contains an illuminating outline of the motives of 
) American national policy and their influence on constitutional history, 
7 and is an effort to account for reversals of view and almost tragic action, 


in conformity with deep American traditions. 
The third chapter is “The Challenge of an Unsolved Problem.” Dr. 
Shotwell believes that rejection of the League was one of the greatest 


} mistakes that the United States has made, but explicable in the circum- 


stances. Also the attitude of the common man to War debts he can 


: understand, misguided though he thinks him to be. But out of the very 


failure of the United States Dr. Shotwell discerns a new self-examination 
arising among enlightened Americans, and transformation going on of 
the outlook of the common citizen in regard to international affairs. 

Parochial America is passing away; and it is doubtful if any other na- 
tion, at least prior to the World War, ever took up political self-education 
so earnestly as did the United States after the war. The Kellogg Pact and 
the slogan of “the outlawry of war” massed public opinion for safe- 
guarding the structure of peace. Nor was this a hypocritical gesture, 
though the United States will not give a general pledge to join an inter- 
national police-force. Dr. Shotwell mentions another proposal, put for- 
ward by a group of Americans, that enforcement against a violating 
state should be left optional, but that state would then lose the insurance 
of international security. 

As against the European nations led by France, Great Britain came 
to denounce the Protocol of Geneva. In this Dr. Shotwell sees the emer- 
} gence of an alignment among nations, the Latin conservatives and the 
liberals led by the British nations and the United States. On the one 
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hand is the free interaction of democracies, on the other the politics of 
power; cooperation instead of enforcement. Regional groups of nations 
might freely arrange for cooperative protection, which would not be 
binding on all signatories of the Covenant. The Monroe Doctrine is such 
an agreement; and Great Britain, with the associated Dominions, acts a; 
a world power, and not merely as a member of the European system, 
Especially should the United States and Canada come to a better under. 
standing; and there is now under way a cooperative study in both 
countries which should throw light on their capacity to develop a com. 
munity of nations embodying the principles most significant in their 
own political traditions. 

The lectures carry the reader on by their almost fervid ethical purpos, 
while at the same time they are restrained by the knowledge of the 
expert in constitutional history, and the wide experience of an informal 


diplomat. 
R. A. Farconer 


Cuina AND Sitver. By Sir Arthur Salter. New York: Economic 
Forum Inc. 1934. pp. 128. $1.50. 

Report OF THE TECHNICAL AGENT OF THE CouNciL oN His Mis 
SION IN CHINA FROM THE Date or His AppoiINTMENT UNTIL 
Aprit 1, 1934. League of Nations, Council Committee on Tech- 
nical Cooperation Between the League of Nations and China. 
Geneva. 1934. pp. 72. $.60. 

ANNEXES TO THE ReEporT To THE CoUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE oF 
Nations oF Its TecHnicaL on His Mission 1n 
FROM Date oF APPOINTMENT UNTIL APRIL 1, 1934. North China 
Daily News and Herald, Ltd. Shanghai. 1934. 


Ix THE “Annexes” listed above, one finds the detailed facts— 
often the result of new and careful investigation—which lie behind 
Mr. L. Rajchman’s report to the League Council’s Committee on Co- 
operation with China and Sir Arthur Salter’s statement for the general 
reader. The three papers, ‘taken together, form a real and an impressive 
attack upon the economic problems of present-day China. A true pic- 
ture of the Chinese situation, and wise policy, whether suggested by 
foreign advisers or by Chinese students and officials, must go together. 
Much good paper has been wasted in China on suggestions in the field 
of policy which rested, after all, upon Western experience and Western 
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generalizations rather than upon a real study of China. There is a 
freshness about the fact-finding which is presented here, and this fresh- 
ness calls for an expression of gratitude and congratulation. 

One must not, however, be blind to the difficulty of arriving at wise 
policy. We must admit that we do not know what it all means and 
that both Chinese and foreign advisers are but slowly making their 
way forward in a fog which is torn aside from time to time to reveal 
a little of the immediate foreground. 

For detailed studies of first-rate interest and importance the reader 
is advised to turn, in the “Annexes,” to the survey of certain localities 
in Kiangsi (p. 41) and to the report on the economic and financial 
situation of Chekiang province (p. 71). No more illuminating docu- 
ments have been made public in recent years. 

The study of Kiangsi is in large part a commentary upon Chinese 
communism. It faces certain of the critical issues in China today. We 
find, for example, that the committee making the report sets down 
as the first proposed measure the following: “On a prescribed date 
tenancy should be declared . . . to be abolished” (p. 44), and we find 
on the next page this statement: “The land-tax system is the core of 
the problem of rural distress, and no remedy can be effective until the 
whole system (including the method of collection) is reformed.” Here 
we have a direct challenge to the government of China. It is made the 
more emphatic by the situation revealed in Chekiang where, we are 
told, tenancy is growing and recent surcharges upon the land tax have 
brought payments in five poorer localities to nearly five times the origi- 
nal land tax. 

The Chinese government is faced with a serious problem of land re- 
form. No policy of industrialization, or of providing transportation, or 
of borrowing abroad, will enable this issue to be avoided. The very 
success of the efforts to suppress communism must make this problem 
the more pressing. There is, we are told, a “close correspondence between 
the extent of communistic movements and the proportion of tenancy in 
the different provinces.” One may leave the matter by turning into a 
question a statement made to me in Moscow by a student of Chinese 
economic conditions. “No bourgeois government in China,” I was told, 
“can bring about land reform, for the Chinese official class lives upon 
land rent and will not deal fairly with the peasant.” The fact that the 
issue is not dodged in these reports makes it possible that the Soviet 
economist is wrong. 

There are hundreds of problems—many of minor importance, it is 
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true—which are brought to the attention of the reader of the “Annexes.” 
Such widely separate problems as public health, sericulture and educi. 
tion are dealt with in separate reports. 

Mr. Rajchman’s report provides a convenient history of the Nation! 
Economic Council of China from its inception in May 1931, and of th 
relations between China and the League in the field of technical advice 
and collaboration. It may be said that an approach is being made from 
both directions to fruitful results. The League’s technical staff offers an 
opportunity for coordinated advice to China by responsible persons; and 
the National Economic Council, in turn, carries with it an opportunity 
to make use of the advice. An interesting study of China’s relations with 
the West could be made by examining the history of the foreign advisers 
to the Chinese government from Sir Robert Hart and Anson Burlingame 
to Professor Kemmerer and Sir Arthur Salter. In such a history relations 
with the League would mark a new departure. 

Sir Arthur Salter’s small volume deals with the whole array of eco. 
nomic problems revealed in the other two volumes mentioned above and 
with problems which the others hardly mention. Many must, of course, 
be dealt with in summary fashion. This Sir Arthur recognizes when he 
calls his chapters a “note” setting down “impressions of a three months’ 
visit.” Nevertheless, no better statement has been made of the economic 
problems which China faces today and of the answers which are in- 
dicated by economic analysis and common sense. 

The emphasis in Sir Arthur’s chapters is upon the international eco- 
nomic relations of China, and it is this emphasis, no doubt, which is 
reflected in the title. Silver brings to the mind international economic 
and financial matters. The problem seems to be, however, fundamentally 
one of the balance of international payments rather than one of silver. 
Silver may, of course, at any time, come to be of outstanding importance 
among the items in China’s balance of payments and Sir Arthur believes 
that this has been the case in recent years. 

The depression, he believes, was held back from China for two years, 
that is, until 1931, and “the reason is obviously to be found in the fact 
that her currency is silver” (p. 5). During these two years silver declined 
in terms of gold as much as or more than commodities. Prices in China 
in terms of silver rose. It was not until the United Kingdom, India and 
Japan departed from gold that depression reached China. On its prac- 
tical side this leads to a discussion of the American policy of silver 
purchases and an implied approval of the measures which China has 
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taken to defend itself fromm the acts of those who claimed to be help- 
} ing it by doing something for silver. 

The theoretical question raised by silver is more interesting than the 
practical one. There seems to be no good reason for doubting that a 
silver standard may prevent the spread of depression into a particular 
country from other countries on a gold standard or off a gold standard 
which they are supposed to be on. The debate may well turn on the 
height of the protecting wall which silver has placed around China. 
China is an exporter of raw materials and the depression was marked 
by a relative decline in raw material prices as compared with the prices 
of finished goods. Under these circumstances China’s continued sales 
ought either to have raised the price of silver in terms of gold or de- 
pressed the price of commodities in terms of silver. The present depres- 
sion had features which make it unlikely that China could long have 
been protected from its effects. By these steps one reaches the threshold 
of a highly controversial subject, what can and what cannot be done by 
means of currency policy. My own answer is that a wall may be built or 
retained—but not a high one. Sir Arthur believes that the wall around 
China was high enough to hold the depression off for two years. 

In any case, it will be agreed that other items in the balance of pay- 
ments aside from silver and things which were happening to silver 
within China are important. Remittances from Chinese overseas were 
coming in during these two years and were, in many cases, prevented 
from flowing beyond the coast cities. Silver within China was at the 
same time moving toward the coast cities, particularly toward Shanghai. 
Rising prices, rising land values, and many features of a boom were 
present in Canton and Amoy as well as in Shanghai during the early 
months of 1931. Silver, as the term is used by Sir Arthur, was not re- 
sponsible so much as conditions within China. 

Sir Arthur does not give as much weight to silver as do the “silver 
advocates” whom he justly criticizes. But it may be that their wrong- 
headedness has led him on to make greater claims for currency policy 
than he would otherwise have made. And I wish to add that the sub- 
ject of debate is not the existence of the protecting or insulating wall; 
the existence of the wall is admitted, the question concerns only its height. 

It is only by a thorough study of the whole of China’s balance of inter- 
national payments that one may hope to make progress toward a solu- 
tion of many problems of China’s international economic relations. Sir 
Arthur gives attention to this subject and makes many shrewd comments. 
I will not undertake to defend my own work where it is brought into 
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question. I wish rather to join with’ him in saying that the “problem 
remains unsolved and deserves much more exhaustive study than it has 
ever yet received” (p. 30). If we can get a study which will go into the 
matter and build up a balance of international payments for China from 
the very foundations, we shall then have a basis both for theoretical 
discussion and for policy. There is no work in the field of economic 
research which it is more important to get done and, I may add, there 
are few more difficult. 

The reader is offered, in the three papers here reviewed, documents 
which he cannot afford to neglect. They touch the fundamental economic 
problems of China. They carry proposals in the field of policy which are 
intelligent and courageous. They point out the difficulties which China 
faces. They reveal many abuses, as, for example, in the account of the 
administration of the land tax in Chekiang. And they do this in an hon- 
est, objective, and straightforward manner, unmarred by apologies on 
the part of the Chinese or by toploftiness on the part of the foreigners. If 
China needed better Chinese economists and better foreign advisers, it 
is getting both. 

C. F. Remer 


Tue Cuinese Renaissance (THe Haskett Lectures, 1933). By 
Hu Shih. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1934. 
pp. 110. $1.50. 


D.. Hv Sut has lately been in a reminiscent mood. Having 
reached the age at which Confucius is said to have had “no doubts,” he 
sat down to write in Chinese the first volume of his delightful “Auto- 
biography at Forty.” He then proceeded to America and gave these 
lectures at Chicago. It is no small tribute to say that the material for 
some of these lectures simply is part of the yet unwritten volumes of his 
own autobiography. Anybody at all familiar with the “Chinese Renais- 
sance” knows that Dr. Hu Shih has been one of the central figures in 
the movement and that in writing its history he is merely writing the 
story of his own life. Nobody therefore could be better qualified to lec- 
ture on this subject. Yet I must confess to a certain disappointment in 
reading this book from the pen of such a man as Dr. Hu Shih. 

Faced with an audience that was unfamiliar with Chinese affairs, the 
lecturer was forced to speak in generalities, while his modesty would 
not allow him to dwell too much on his own share in the shaping of 
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the movement. No doubt the lectures were well delivered and delightful 
to listen to; they certainly gave the audience just that kind of informa- 
tion that could be digested, and as such they must have been an un- 
qualified success. However, in printed form, they leave the critical reader 
cold and strike him as superficial. It really is a mistake ever to publish 
lectures; the ear’s function is entirely different from that of the eye; 
what forms good reading is bad as a lecture and vice versa. 

I hope that Dr. Hu Shih will soon find leisure to continue his Auto- 
biography and will then, untrammelled by the necessity of keeping on 
the level of an audience, tell us of his own struggles and his own efforts 
in the great process of China’s regeneration. The critic may say what 
the lecturer himself could not: in so much that is disheartening in 
China’s modern development, it is precisely such an outstanding per- 
sonality as Dr. Hu Shih himself that encourages us to think that there 
is yet a great future for China’s changing culture. 


Meanwhile, let this book be read by those who wish to be informed. 


They will find food for thought. 
J. J. L. Duyvenpax 


UnpersTanp THE CuineseE. By William Martin, with a preface by 
Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. Translated from the French by E. W. 
Dickes. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1934. pp. xiii + 249. 
75. 6d. 


x well-intentioned little book is rather pathetic. The author, 
a Swiss journalist, League of Nations official and professor of distinc- 
tion, was foreign editor of the Journal de Genéve from 1924 to 1933. 
Sir Arthur Salter, in his preface, remarks that “perhaps no great news- 
paper had greater and more immediate effect upon international policy, 
as developed at Geneva, than this little journal.” 

Understand the Chinese consists in part of perfectly sound but not 
very original observations—the foreigners in Shanghai do not know 
much about China and do not like what they do know; road building 
in China can be pushed ahead much more rapidly and more cheaply 
than railway building, and is likely to be of decisive importance in the 
question of civil wars and unification; Canton province is not only the 
“cradle of revolutions,” but contains the most go-ahead population in 
China; “seen from Geneva, the Sino-Japanese conflict is a perfectly 
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clear issue; a Power that was one of the signatories of the Covenant of 
the League and of half a score of other treaties that prohibit war, ip. 
vaded the territory of another State”; “what is at issue in this affair ; 
not China’s but Europe’s fate”; and so on. 

On the other hand, some of his statements will hardly enhance th 
reputation of what Sir Arthur Salter calls the author’s “vast knowledge 
and sympathetic insight . . . standard of accurate knowledge and lucid 
exposition.” The Communists are no more likely to thank him for the 
statement that there is “perpetual collusion” between them and the 


Japanese, than are the Japanese. The statement that “whenever China 7 


has been strong and well-ordered, Japan has been a dependency” js 
loose writing for a man with a reputation to keep up. 

Perhaps the shallowest passage, considering the author’s reputation 
for influencing the counsels of Geneva, is the following: “Chang Hsiieh- 
liang’s troops, who should have been the defenders of Manchuria and 
Jehol, were mostly the sons of emigrants from Shantung who had been 
spoilt by the easy life of Manchuria, a rich province in which all that is 
necessary is to throw the seed on the ground and wait for Nature to do 
the rest. Their mothers were low-class Manchurian women, and it is to 
the issue of this doubtful cross-breeding that, at an historic moment, 
the destiny of China was left.” 

Life in Manchuria is not easy, nor do crops cultivate and harvest 
themselves there. Nor are the Chinese in Manchuria the product of a 
“doubtful cross-breeding” between Chinese and “low-class Manchurian 
(i.e. Manchu) women.” Nor is the Manchurian soldier naturally in- 
ferior to any other Chinese soldier. This illustrates the most dangerous 
kind of ignorance: misinformation plus cocksure theory. 

O. L. 


CHILDREN OF THE YELLOW Eartu. By ]. Gunnar Andersson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. pp. 345. $6.50 (London: 
Kegan Paul. 255.) 


D r. GuNNAR ANDERSSON went to Peking in 1914 as advisor on 
mining survey to the Chinese Government, and remained for fifteen 
years, during which he carried out exhaustive investigations into the 
geology and archaeology of North China and parts of Manchuria. “Chil- 
dren of the Yellow Earth” records his rich discoveries with patient 
minuteness and a wealth of erudition. For the student the book is prob- 
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ably indispensable, but unfortunately it is far above the head of the 
ordinary reader, who finds himself looking helplessly for a glossary in 
almost every sentence. One catches glimpses of the far-off era of un- 
couth giant vegetation and of no less uncouth monsters which died out 
with the disappearance of the herbage on which they lived; of days 
when the sea flowed over and again receded from the Kaiping coal 
fields, as happened three or four times at least; of the forming of the 
rich loess deposits of Shensi and Kansu; of the comparatively recent 
times when elephants and ostriches were still common in China; of 
the ancestors of the modern Chinese, whose utensils are still so amaz- 
ingly like those in use when Shen Nung, the Divine Husbandman, was 
converting his nomad subjects into farmers. But the vision is obscured 
by the mass of museum labels which Dr. Andersson has stuck on all 
his specimens. Will he not give us another book on the people and 
creatures of those distant days, beginning with the adventures, as the 
Gryphon would say, and leaving the explanations to a postscript? There 
are many vivid little sketches of his own adventures which show that he 


could well do so. 
O. M. GREEN 


Tue Pouicy or British ImMperiatisM. By Ralph Fox. 
New York: International Publishers. 1933. pp. 122. $.75. 


gee book, so the statement on the cover runs, is “an analysis 
of British colonial policy from the first steps in the conquest of India 
and the opening of Africa to the present time, in the light of the class 
struggle in Britain and the Revolutionary independence struggles in the 
East.” No further comment is needed: the booklet is a most biased his- 
tory, overcritical on the capitalist side but at the same time overtrustful 
of the communist possibilities. 

The main part (83 of the roo pages devoted to the Colonies) deals 
with the history of colonial India. The author tries to establish the con- 
viction that the revolutionary spirit, fed by capitalist exploitation, has 
reached the peasant masses, and that with help from the workers of 
Britain “and other socialist states” they will make “the leap from primi- 
tive darkness to socialist freedom, avoiding the horrors of capitalist 
development.” The Marxian dialectics have given way here to an un- 


mixed utopian spirit of the cheap kind. 
J. H. Borxe 
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Poputation THEortEs AND THEIR APPLICATION (WITH 
REFERENCE TO Japan). By E. F. Penrose. Stanford University, 
California: Food Research Institute. 1934. pp. xiv + 347. $3.50. 


F RIENDS of Mr. Penrose in Japan have long expected that 
he would some day produce a good scholarly book on the Japanese 
population. The volume now before us certainly does not disappoint 
them. His purpose, as the title signifies, is to present his own criticism 
of various population theories with special reference to conditions in 
Japan. He devotes Part I to the “Theories of Population” and then 
proceeds to Parts II and III, where the Japanese problems are treated. 

There is no doubt that his interpretation of the social, economic and 
political conditions of this country is in itself commendable. He is 
better informed and has probably better insight into Japanese life than 
any other foreign authors on the same subject whom I have read. It 
would be interesting for many students to know, from what the author 
says in the foreword, that he first started to study actual conditions in 
the Far East and then realized that “it was the inadequacy of exist- 
ing theories just as much as the inadequacy of available facts which 
retarded progress” of such studies. The population problem is likely 
to be too easily taken up by many people who do not inquire what 
that problem really is. It must be, of course, the problem of stand- 
ard of life. It is useless to calculate the density of population as so 
many per square kilometer and attempt to decide whether a country 
has reached its optimum point of population or whether there is plenty 
of room to support a further increase. Under modern conditions where 
international commerce is developed, the standard of life in a certain 
country is not limited by the natural resources that exist in that country. 
Moreover, what we call natural resources are not physically definable 
things, for inventions will make it possible to extract important prod- 
ucts out of substances hitherto thrown away as valueless. Besides, the 
development of social institutions and economic fluctuations both affect 
the distribution of wealth and therefore cause the rise and fall of the 
standard of life among the mass of people in all kinds of complicated 
ways. 

But, at the same time, it should not be impossible to form some 
judgment as to whether a country or a region is able to absorb in the 
near future a larger population at the existing standard of life, provided 
we take account of all the above-mentioned conditions in that par- 
ticular case. Mr. Penrose’s review of Malthusian and modern theories 
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takes us into a discussion of all such points in considerable detail, 
although it cannot be said that his analysis is complete. He is not 
satisfied with the “income optimum” theory and proposes what he calls 
a “welfare optimum” concept, by which “welfare” is to be judged not 
by the subjective satisfaction of people but by some objective standards, 
e.g. by nutritive value bio-chemically considered in the case of food. This 
last proposal would seem to be open to serious objections from economists 
and other scientists. 

Mr. Penrose is at his best in Parts II and III. In discussing the rate 
of increase of the Japanese population, he dismisses the idea that some 
peculiarly oriental and somewhat mysterious factors are involved. He 
is of the opinion that the rapid growth of population here in recent 
times is nothing abnormal, when compared with European conditions 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. He also recognizes the 
fact that the Japanese fertility rate is already declining and the present 
increase is “the residual effects of past fertility.” He is not at all sur- 
prised at this decline of fertility, because he learned during his residence 
in Japan that Shintoism and ancestor-worship offer in fact no real obstruc- 
tion to the spread of voluntary birth control. He objects to Mr. Crocker’s 
view that the shrinking in the size of oriental families cannot be at- 
tributed to contraception and that this fact throws a light on the 
population theory of Professor Gini and others (namely, that decline 
in fertility is an outcome of decline in fecundity). 

To the question whether Japan is overpopulated, he answers in this 
way: It may be said that there is no overpopulation, if the per capita 
income is taken as a measure. Although a consumption index is not 
yet available, his own statistical study of the physical volume of produc- 
tion, which by the way is highly valued by statisticians in Japan, 
shows that national production during the last decades has increased 
faster than population. But, judged by his “welfare” concept, the 
present Japanese population is supported at a low nutritive standard, 
for the people’s food consists mainly of cereals and is deficient in 
protein. Moreover, the countryside of Japan is overpopulated even now. 
It is a well-known fact that the size of farms is too small for efficient 
operation and their consolidation is badly needed. This would neces- 
sitate the transfer of labor from agriculture to other occupations. 

Mr. Penrose does not agree with some writers in ascribing the present 
social discontent among farmers indiscriminately and entirely to the 
pressure of overpopulation. But he sees the population factor con- 
tributing to that situation. In this way, he looks to the industrializa- 
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tion of the country for the solution of the whole problem. He dos 
not agree with Professor Thompson, whose opinion is that the pos. 
sibility of industrialization in Japan is limited, owing to the poverty of 
mineral resources, and that large-scale emigration will be necessary 
in order to make room for the growing population. A country with 
small mineral resources can be industrialized, if it can import raw 
materials by sea routes at low transport cost. And any large-scale 
scheme of emigration must be accompanied by a large amount of 
investment, which does not bear profits for many years. 

Mr. Penrose also deals with recent Manchurian affairs and comes 
to the conclusion that Manchuria will never be able to solve the 
Japanese population problem. It is very important that the Japanese 
people should realize the vital necessity of the expansion of expor 
industries for the national welfare. It is also important that foreign 
powers should not obstruct the progress of this natural development 
of things. I believe that the author will find a large number of in- 
telligent persons who are ready to accept his conclusions as a whole, 
and I hope that his book will help sober thinking to prevail in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

Teryrro Uyepa 


Mopern JAPAN. (SovREMENNAIA Iaponta.) (In Russian) Edited 
by P. Mif and G. Voitinsky. Moscow: Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and World Politics of the Communist Academy. 1934. 
Vol. I, pp. 302. 2r. 50k. Vol. II, pp. 229. 2r. 75k. 


pee two volumes, besides containing a great variety of orig- 
inal articles about various aspects of modern Japan, give a very detailed 
bibliography on Soviet literature about Japan for the last few years, 
both books and articles. In the volumes a large number of problems are 
dealt with: the labor and peasant movements; the agrarian crisis in Japan; 
the economic crisis and growth of the revolutionary movement in Korea; 
Japanese commercial expansion; and the situation in Manchuria, as well 
as various problems of the economic and political structure in Japan. 
Of special interest to everyone interested in pacific affairs are the 
articles on Japanese aggression in world markets, by I. Bogolepov; Man- 
churian reality, by V. Avarin; the petty-bourgeoisie in the structure of 
Japanese imperialism, by Freda Utley; Japanese fascism, by E. Joukoff; 
and the development of monopolistic capital in Japan, by N. Weinzweig. 
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N. Weinzweig takes up the very interesting problem of the origin and 
structure of the huge monopolistic concerns of Japan (Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
etc.) which dominate the economic life of the country. The article is 
only a chapter of a future book on “Monopolies and Business Organiza- 
tions in Japan.” It connects the present structure of Japanese capitalist 
monopolies with its historical origin, and gives a very thorough Marxian 
analysis both of the peculiar forms of the huge Japanese monopolistic 
concerns and of the considerable part played by state power in the gen- 
eral machinery of Japanese capitalism, as well as of the great importance 
of wars in the industrial development of Japan. It is to be hoped that the 
whole book will appear soon, as these problems merit more attention than 
they have in the past received. 

In general the two volumes testify to a considerable development in 
the studies of Japan in the U.S.S.R. It should be noted that most of the 
material used by the writers in their studies comes directly from Japanese 


literature; that is, from first-hand sources. 
V. 


Tue Secret or Japan’s Trave Expansion. By Isoshi Asahi. 
Tokyo: The International Association of Japan. 1934. pp. 130 + 
64 photographs. Yen 1.00. 


5 a is probably the best short statement which has yet ap- 
peared on the Japanese side of the prevailing controversy over unfair 
competition and social dumping. Mr. Asahi, who was till recently Japa- 
nese Vice-Consul in London, has written the book to refute some 
of the nonsense talked in England and other countries on the Japanese 
trade menace, and has done his work with a skill and restraint which con- 
trast favorably with the clumsier forms of Japanese special pleading in 
Manchuria. This is not to say that he is impartial; on the contrary he 
is frankly making a case and he does so by a shrewd marshalling of 
favorable evidence concerning the truly remarkable advances in Japa- 
nese industrial efficiency. Thus he describes at some length the recent 
improvements both in mechanical efficiency and in industrial organiza- 
tion which have contributed to the development of the cotton, coal- 
mining and rayon industries and the Government railway workshops. 
Similarly he argues strongly against those who accuse Japan of deliberate 
exchange dumping by pointing to the increased price Japan has had to 
pay for imported raw materials. 
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He is less happy in his remarks on the frugality and diligence of the 
Japanese worker; and his description of the girls in a silk filature who 
prayed daily at the shrine that they might produce the highest quality 
of raw silk, reminds one of the recent Low cartoon—“Ah, what privi- 
lege to put nose to honorable grindstone for such divine boss!” Here 
as in his photographs showing the beauties of Japanese factory life, Mr. 
Asahi proves too much. To most foreign readers the disturbing part 
of much of what he says is not that it is misleading but that it is all 
too true. It only strengthens the suspicions of those who fear that Japa- 
nese labor must work (no doubt without complaint) under semi-feudal 
conditions. Such conditions are likely to persist as long as effective un- 
hampered organization of labor (including agricultural labor) into 
unions is throttled as at present. 

Japanese apologists would do better to base their arguments on differ- 
ent grounds if they desire the sympathetic attention of intelligent foreign 
observers. Three quarters of the present clamor over unfair competition 
can be ignored as propaganda manufactured by rival capitalists abroad; 
it differs little from the uproar which began forty years ago when Ger- 
man manufactures began to compete with British in world markets. To 
refute the other quarter, the apologists might point to Japan’s impera- 
tive need of trade expansion if it is to feed and clothe its population 
and maintain the slight advance which has already been achieved in 
general standards of living. They should remark on the fact that Japa- 
nese trade is only a trifling percentage of world trade and that many 
of its products are opening up markets hitherto undeveloped (as in 
Africa) rather than stealing markets from European merchants. It is to 
Mr. Asahi’s credit that he does argue chiefly along these lines and does 
not spend much time defending the eagerness of the Japanese factory 
girl to make profits for the great feudal capitalists. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of his book is his frank attempt to 
compare the actual commodities and services included in typical Euro- 
pean and Japanese standards of living. Such a procedure of course proves 
nothing, but it should provide an interesting lesson for those who blithely 
assume there is something inherently civilized in eating large quantities 
of the flesh of sheep, cows and pigs, rather than fish, and that wheat is 
more cultured than rice. It should also do something to upset the belief 
that Japanese spend almost nothing for clothing, housing and entertain- 
ment. 

It is a pity that the author could not have kept his sense of proportion 
in selecting his sixty-four photographs. Cotton-mill operatives even in 
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Japan do not spend much of their time playing the mouth organ, arrang- 
ing flowers, attending the theatre, sun-bathing, playing ping-pong or 
walking in greenhouses. A few frank pictures showing an ordinary 


* farm family making bicycle parts, or a small silk filature, or the famine 


conditions now widespread in many parts of rural Japan, would have 
done much to balance the book and elicit more sympathetic interest 


from readers. 
W. L. 


Dre ScHICKSALSSTUNDE DER ALTEN MAcHTE: JAPAN UND DIE WELT. 
By Kurt Hesse. Hamburg: Hanseatische. pp. 170. 


) a 170 pages the author tries to give an impression of East 
Asia, and especially the Yangtze basin, as a future world center. A de- 
scription, based upon personal observations and illustrated by eloquent 
figures, is given of the characters of the principal powers and their eco- 
nomic and political interests: China, an enormous, inert mass, almost 
ungovernable without the aid of a strong, modern, if possible European 
(ie. German), military organization; Japan, a rapidly growing, ener- 
getic race, secking expansion for its population, its products and its 
pan-Asiatic military aspirations; the British Empire, in the evening of 
its power, obliged to maintain its territorial and economic possessions; 
Russia, not yet ready to expand, but agitated under the surface; Amer- 
ica, loath to go outside its closed continent, but compelled to defend the 
white race. 
The author sees Manchuria not only as the scene of the battle but also 
as the bridge of the nations; and of course the new possibilities for Ger- 


many in this part of the world are emphasized. 
J. H. Borxe 


Japon, 1934. By Maurice Lachin. Paris: Gallimard. 1934. pp. 
249. 15 frs. 


a of its nature a work of this kind must obviously be 
somewhat superficial (the author’s visit seems to have covered only 
about six months), but though it may not probe very deep it never- 
theless covers a great deal of ground, emerging as the product of a 
keen, enquiring, and energetic, if not over-discriminating mind. In 
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the opening chapter, M. Lachin plunges straight into the possibilities 
of a revolution in Japan. Taking the assassinations of Inouye, Inukai 
and Baron Dan, the head of Mitsui, in 1932, as an indication of the 
grave discontent existing throughout the country, he ascribes this dis. 
content to the failure of Westernization to benefit more than a tiny 
part of the population of Japan. 

Furthermore the principles enunciated by the Emperor Meiji in- 
augurating the reforms of 1868 and the era of modern Japan have 
been betrayed, according to M. Lachin’s interpretation of the popular 
sentiment. Instead of a new State in which the masses would no 
longer be exploited by feudal overlords, the result has been merely 
a nominal change; in place of the old territorial feudalism, there is 
a capitalist feudalism, in which the control of economic life is in 
the hands of not more than four or five tremendously powerful family 
organizations. To get rid of this feudal capitalism, and of its servant, 
parliamentarianism, is the common goal of all the forces now working 
toward the reform, if not the overthrow, of the present system. 

These forces are on the one hand the various revolutionary parties 
working from outside the Government, and on the other the Army, 
Navy and Foreign Office working from the inside. All of them are 
pro-imperialist, but according to M. Lachin, while the non-Govern- 
ment groups and the Army are relatively radical, the Navy and Foreign 
Office do not incline so far to the Left. All, however, are united in 
opposing the forces of capitalism and parliamentarianism, and they 
will, the author believes, triumph in the end. His description of the 
agencies at work may be correct, but it is hard to say that he is 
justified in concluding with so definite a statement as “La ‘révolution’ 
... est en marche au Japon et rien ne Varrétera.” 

He next discusses the reasons for the growth of the revolutionary 
spirit and the theories and policies which characterize the revolutionary 
groups in their present manifestation. Great emphasis is laid on the 
feeling among the people that the spirit of the Meiji Restoration has 
been betrayed, leaving them the slaves of the capitalists no less than 
they were formerly the slaves of the feudal lords. “Vous no pouvez-pas 
vous imaginer,” he quotes a Japanese journalist as saying to him, 
“combien nous détestons les Mitsui.” M. Lachin tells us something of 
the immense power concentrated in the hands of the Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi companies and the smaller Sumitomo, Yasuda and Okura 
companies, the five family groups who in reality control “la moitié de 
V’économie productive du pays.” 
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The abuse of power by these groups has generated a movement un- 
consciously but none the less definitely Marxist in program, except for 
two important departures from the original. These are, first, that it is 
planned to carry out the revolution under the auspices of the Emperor 
(the Emperor being sacred, any party advocating his deposition would 
have small hope of success), and secondly, that the international aspect 
of the Marxist theory is rejected and a national imperialism grafted 
on in its place. For the rest the program includes equal distribution 
of land, abolition of private property, and confiscation of capital by the 
Emperor (in other words the State) to be administered in the interest 
of the people as originally planned by the Emperor Meiji. 

The reason why the Army, in most countries a supporter of the 
extreme Right, is in Japan a Leftist organization is due mainly to the 
fact that 70 per cent of the officers come from country families and 
have been saturated from infancy with the idea that they have been 
despoiled by the capitalists. It is this that has made the Army an enemy 
of the status quo as manifested in an extreme form by the assassina- 
tions of 1932. M. Lachin proceeds to examine the forces of radicalism 
outside the Government, showing how, with the recrudescence of a vio- 
lent nationalism after the Sino-Japanese fighting of 1931, communism, 
which had never been popular because of its activity against the 
Emperor, was discredited and a fascist party, which M. Lachin describes 
as “National-Marxist,” took its place as the foremost revolutionary 
group after the Army. 

The Kokumin Domei (literally “National Party”), as it is called, 
was founded in March, 1932, and now numbers 100,000 members, 
70 per cent of whom are from the rurai districts. According to its 
president, whom M. Lachin interviewed (he seems to have inter- 
viewed almost everyone in Japan), the party contemplates a revolution 
with the collaboration of the Army and the paternal blessing of the 
Emperor. In the words of the president, “La personne de L’Empereur 
est sacrée pour nous. Dans notre croyance il se confond avec le Japon 
lui-méme. C’est pourquoi, dans notre ‘révolution’ c'est l'Empereur qui 
décide de tout en dernier ressort.... Du point de vue économique 
Pétat devra exploiter directement les principales industries et détiendra 
le monopole du commerce exterieur.” Just how this revolution is to be 
brought about we are not told, but its leaders, who seem to have 
convinced M. Lachin, are happy in the conviction that its day is soon 
to come. 

The second half of Japon, 1934, is devoted mainly to the various 
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aspects of the problems involved in foreign policy. The author dis. 
poses in rapid succession of the Manchukuo problem, the naval ques. 
tion, trade expansion, imperialism, and Japan’s relations with the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. With regard to the first of these, the 
author has been told by Foreign Minister Hirota that “Notre inter. 
vention en Mandchourie n’a qu'un seul but: y ramener la tranquillité 
troublée par des gens sans foi ni loi, dont la force découlait de l’anarchie 
chinoise.” If he received this pronouncement with a skepticism which 
most people would consider natural if not essential in the circum. 
stances, M. Lachin gives no indication of the fact. 

However, he fortunately does not leave the matter where Mr. Hirota 
put it down, but embarks on a visit to Manchukuo to see for himself, 
After interviews with various officials from P’u Yi down, he finds that 
“Si la Mandchourie est conquise elle n'est pas encore pacifiée.” But 
there is at the same time no organized opposition among the Man. 
churian Chinese, whose main consideration is to find work and food 
and drink, regardless of who provides it. “Tout le reste,” says the 
author with a characteristic Latin shrug, “c’est de la litterature.” This 
passivity among the Chinese will, he believes, prevent them, despite 
their hostility to the new regime, from making any attempt to over- 
throw the present government of Manchukuo. Although Japan need 
not have much fear of a rebellion in Manchukuo, however, it has 
not, concludes M. Lachin, gained much in establishing the new State. 
It spent many lives and much money, yet has found that the country 
is satisfactory neither as a source of raw materials nor as an outlet for 
population. “On se demande,” says the author in company with many 
other Westerners, “quel bénéfice a pu retirer le Japon, depuis le 18 
septembre 1931, en échange des sacrifices qu'il a déja supportés en 
Mandchourie.” 

In discussing the naval question, M. Lachin covers the usual points 
of Japan’s necessity for a fleet strong enough to ensure communication 
with all parts of the empire, on a line of defense 2,000 miles long, 
and also strong enough to make good the policy of “offensive resist- 
ance.” But he brings out a further point in this connection which is 
not as frequently emphasized as it might be: namely, that Japan's 
insistence on naval parity with Great Britain and the United States is 
part of its ultimate policy of a pan-Asiatic front against the West. 
That is, Japan realizes that as long as it is inferior to them in naval 
strength, China will never be won over to an alliance, but will con- 
tinue to play off either Great Britain or the United States, or both, 
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against Japan. Inevitably the naval question leads to the problem of 
Japanese-American relations, on which subject M. Lachin delivers him- 
self of an eminently sensible remark on the hysterical nonsense that is 
scattered about concerning a possible war between the two countries. 
“Néanmoins on ne croit pas a la possibilité d’une tension sérieuse entre 
les deux pays. Méme a Végalité des flottes, une attaque du part du 
Japon contre les Etats-Unis serait sans portée, puisqu’ il ne pourrait 
lappuyer par aucune action militaire sur le territoire des Etats-Unis et 
il en est de méme pour une equipée americaine en Asie.” 

As to Russo-Japanese relations the outlook, as depicted by the author, 
is more sinister. He makes it clear that the Soviet Union is sincere in 
not wanting a war with Japan, for it would have nothing to gain. At 
the same time it is making every effort to build up an adequate army 
for defense. It is this fact which alarms the Japanese, for they realize 
that if ever they are to get possession of the Maritime Province it 
must be while their military strength is still superior to that of the 
US.S.R., and that means soon, for the Soviets are rapidly catching up. 
In fact the spring of 1935 has been set as the crucial moment. After 
that, as Japan knows well, it will be too late. One hesitates to say 
whether the ominous note sounded by M. Lachin in his discussion of 
this problem is justified, but it is decidedly effective journalism. 

It would not be fair to the author’s evident enjoyment of his experi- 
ences to omit any mention of the somewhat irrelevant but pleasant 
interlude dealing with Tokyo’s dance halls and “quartiers reservés” 
which he sandwiches between two chapters on National-Marxism and 
the Foreign Office. M. Lachin goes into the subject with verve, not to 


say thoroughness. 
Barbara WERTHEIM 


Tue Dutcn East INpres, Its GovERNMENT, ProBLEMs AND Po t- 
tics. By Amry Vandenbosch. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1933. pp. 385 & map. $3.00. 


y en book is the outcome of a year’s close study of Holland’s 
colonial problem in the East, by an American of Dutch extraction; a 
study made on the spot, first in Holland and then in Java itself, not 
from books only but from life also. This concurrence of favorable cir- 
cumstances augurs well for the result; and happily the reader of this 
valuable work is not disappointed. First of all, the book is readable; 
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neither too big nor too important-looking, but full of general and special 
information. This information flows from a pure and excellent source. 
material, amazingly abundant; there are not many writings of impor. 
tance missing in the long bibliography. It is to the honor of the writer 
also that he has kept himself free from any political bias or preconceived 
opinions; as a scientific observer he has tried in all sincerity to state facts 
and trends of development only, but has persistently abstained from ap. 
plause or disapproval. 

There are 20 chapters, After a couple of introductory chapters on 
land and people, and social and economic structure, and an outline of 
the history of the Dutch colonial policy in the East, the author deals 
with the intricate structure of colonial constitutional law and the major 
constitutional problems. Thereafter the whole social development of an 
awakening country passes before our eyes: education, commerce, mis- 
sionary activity, land and welfare policy, taxation and finance. And for 
a man so thoroughly conversant with international problems, it is no 
wonder that a long chapter, and one of the most interesting, is devoted 
to an analysis of the position of the Netherlands Indies in world politics. 
A chapter on the “national awakening” closes the book. 

Nobody could expect in such a survey, compressed within 385 pages, 
an exhaustive study of the problems harassing Netherlands-India. The 
author had to choose between a general sketch or a book in at least 
three volumes. His preference for the first alternative has enriched us 
with a book that happily fills a gap. After the comprehensive work of 
De Kat Angelino, to which this book pays both open and implicit 
tribute, this light and easy treatise will serve the purposes of another 
group of readers and students, who, since Cahilley Bert’s Java et ses 
habitants, have been left helpless. The author’s knowledge of the Dutch 
language and Dutch political history has greatly helped him in pene- 
trating into the inner motives of Dutch policy. 

A short review such as this must necessarily omit detailed description 
and criticism. Among passages notable for their illuminating statement 
of facts and movements are those on difficulties in the path of In- 
donesian decentralization and emancipation, pp. 122-3; on the crucial 
problem of maintaining and further developing the Indonesian states in 
this modern world, p. 136; on Indianization, p. 155; on the value and 
difficulties of the policy of non-assimilation, pp. 165 and 337; and on the 
attitude of missions toward the Government and toward the political 
aspirations of native society, on pp. 233 and 235. 

There are, however, other passages, showing weak points. It is difficult 
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enough to expound and interpret foreign policies, with all the impondera- 
bilia of national influences, and the difficulty is considerably increased 
when the colonial policy of a foreign country is discussed. The author 
is weakest in facing the indigenous world and its clash with Western 
influences, and in weighing and appreciating some of the specifically 
colonial facts. He sometimes seems too much impressed by political 
movements and strikes, which more than once have been short-lived, 
after noisy beginnings. Two great problems deserved broader treatment 
and sharper outlining, because they form the very core of the question 
of colonial emancipation. First, there is the problem of the responsibility 
of the authorities in the Indies, under the new governmental organiza- 
tion, to the Volksraad (the representative assembly) or to lower councils, 
and the corresponding retrogression of the all-embracing ministerial re- 
sponsibility to the States-General (pp. 67-68 and 73), in their relation 
to the royal power of “directions” (p. 65). Secondly, there is the huge 
task of building a modern Indian realm on indigenous foundations; 
this is the central problem of the so-called Government reorganization 
(pp. 123 sqq.) and of the development of the Native States as well 
(pp. 136 s9q.). 

There are two minor points, which I cannot pass without comment. 
First, I think the picture of the November events in the fateful year 1918 
is too dark and does too little honor to the Government of the day, 
which had to work in difficult and dark circumstances. Then there is 
the term “foreign Asiatics” and all the implication of Netherlands na- 
tionality in the East. The expression “foreign Asiatics” is apt to cause 
misunderstanding if not used carefully; for instance on page 20 it is used 
to embrace all the non-indigenous Asiatics, irrespective of nationality, 
while on page 116 it leaves out the Chinese, Arabs, etc., not born in the 
Indies, who therefore are not Netherlands subjects. 

Unfortunately for this valuable book, the depression which has been 
raging throughout the world since it appeared has altered a good many 
features of Netherlands-Indian politics and economy. Indigenous eco- 
nomics, Western enterprises, Government finances, political movements, 
the Japanese commercial penetration, the whole system of trade regula- 
tion and commercial intercourse with the other world, have all wit- 
nessed far-reaching changes of position and policy since the beginning 
of 1933. The reader has constantly to ask how the world crisis has 
affected the country in one respect or another. However, in order to 
answer such questions, the reader must first know the facts as they were 
before. For that indispensable knowledge, Professor Vandenbosch’s book 
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will prove a reliable guide. Many people in the Indies, who enjoyed 
meeting the writer during his Eastern tour, will be glad to meet him 
again in this sincere work. 

F. van 


Sowyet-Russtanp, Eine PRoBLEMSTELLUN«, 
(Scurirren zur Gropouitik, Hert 7). By Oskar von Nieder. 
mayer. Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel. 1934. 


IL. Is not easy to find any adequate English equivalent for the 
word Geopolitik, or to convey in any other term the precise scope of 
this careful and useful handbook. It treats in outline every aspect of 
contemporary Russian civilization which depends more or less directly 
on physical conditions, including questions of population, natural re. 
sources, transport and military geography. To each chapter is appended 
a bibliography of recent literature, though it seems a pity that Russian 
titles, instead of being translated in the usual way, have been translated 
into German—which may sometimes render identification difficult. In 
most of the spheres dealt with in this book, the Soviet regime is clearly 
shown to have inherited the ambitions, and to be pursuing the policy, of 
preceding Russian governments; but an important exception must be 
made of its treatment of the national minorities. 

Joun Heatu 


Moscow Diatocuss: Discussions on Rep Puiosopny. By Julius 
F. Hecker. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1934. pp. 285. $3.00. 
Reticion anp Communism: A Stupy oF RELIGION AND ATHEISM 
in Soviet Russia. By Julius F. Hecker. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 1934. pp. 303. $3.00. 

Russtan Soctotocy: A ContrisuTION To THE History oF Socio- 
LocicaL THoucuTt anp Tueory. By Julius F. Hecker. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1934. pp. 313. $3.00. 


dink three books by Professor Hecker of the University of 
Moscow constitute notable contributions to the understanding of the 
theory and practice of Marxism in Soviet Russia today. This is not only 
because of their intellectual content, but also because of the clarity and 
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simplicity of Dr. Hecker’s style. “Moscow Dialogues” is undoubtedly 
the most valuable of the three books for those who are looking for a 
general exposition of Marxist thought. “Religion and Communism” 
establishes itself as the outstanding and authoritative work at present 
on the Soviet attitude towards religion. “Russian Sociology” does a 
very useful job in giving the historical background of social theory in 
Russia, but is of less general interest than the other two volumes. 

“Moscow Dialogues,” using a readable symposium discussion form, 
consists of twenty dialogues between Comrade Socratov, representing 
the Marxist point of view, and an assorted group of American tourists. 
The conversations cover the whole range of dialectical materialism, in- 
cluding special chapters on religion, art, ethics, education, and world 
revolution. Professor Hecker is, I think, particularly successful in show- 
ing the historical connections of Marxism as a philosophy and in 
explaining how “the two mightiest movements of philosophic thought,” 
materialism and dialectics, come together and form a synthetic unity 
in dialectical materialism. 

Dr. Hecker gives full credit in this book to the imaginative intel- 
lectual genius of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. But there is no underestimate 
of the indebtedness of Marxism to Spinoza, Feuerbach, and other Ma- 
terialists, on the one hand, and to Kant, Hegel, and other Idealists, on 
the other. Marxist philosophy, like the Marxist society, does not try 
to cut itself off from the past, but consciously uses the past in order to 
establish a new synthesis which is superior to anything that has existed 
previously. Now if dialectical materialism has been able to learn so 
much from the non-Marxist philosophers of the past—including the 
diametrically opposed school of Idealism—then it stands to reason that 
dialectical materialism may have something to learn from present-day 
non-Marxist philosophers. And I think that Dr. Hecker’s book would 
be even more valuable if it included a dialogue expounding in some 
detail the exact relationships of dialectical materialism to contemporary 
philosophic thought. 

The section on religion in these discussions brings out unmistakably 
the point that the atheistic antireligious attitude of Communists is an 
integral part of the whole Marxist philosophy. Atheism is not supported 
as a sophomoric protest to shock an elder generation, but as a serious 
metaphysical position which is necessarily implied in dialectical ma- 
terialism. In essence the issue of theism versus atheism is the most 
important issue in philosophy: it raises in the broadest possible manner 
the question whether mind or matter is prior, independent, and the 
« 119> 
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fundamental foundation of the universe, the earth, and all forms of 
life. If there is a God, then mind is the basis of everything; if there is 
not a God, then matter is. Thus atheism is an absolute essential of the 
Marxist position. 

Turning now to “Religion and Communism,” one finds the same 
carefully worked out historical background; the same relating of theory 
to political and economic realities, and the same ability to make under. 
standable in simple language the most technical questions. Dr. Hecker 
is perfectly clear and firm on the fact that Marxists aim to free the 
human race from all forms of religion, however “refined” or “pure.” 
“In the Communist classless society,” the author states, “escape to 
another mystic world becomes unnecessary, since man shall have here 
the freedom to live a full life. . . . A classless Communist civilization 
will have no religion, but it will have a spiritual culture and an integral 
philosophy of life.” 

It is worth while to stress this point. For just as many persons claim 
and no doubt sincerely believe that Soviet Russia will return to some 
form of Capitalism, so the fashion in certain circles is to argue that it 
will also come back to some species of religion. Both arguments are 
equally fallacious and indeed stand or fall together. If Capitalism, with 
all its misery and oppression for the masses of the people, revives in 
Russia, so will the counterbalancing escape-mechanism of religion; if 
Capitalism is doomed in the U.S.S.R., so is religion. Nor can religion 
be saved by illegitimately extending the meaning of the word so far 
that communism itself comes under the definition. The distinguishing 
character of religion is belief in or reliance upon supernatural beings, 
techniques, or states of existence. And it would be folly to assert that 
Marxism possesses this characteristic. But the anti-Marxists seem more 
and more frequently to reach the stage where there is nothing left for 
them to do but to attempt to win verbal victories through a muddling 
misuse of terms. 

One of Professor Hecker’s most illuminating chapters is that on the 
connection between the antireligious movement and the development of 
agriculture. The author once asked a peasant “why he was so opposed 
to Collective farming, which’ promised so many advantages; his bizarre 
reply was that it was opposed to the will of God, for had God desired 
Collectives, he would have created not the individual Adam and Eve, 
whom he had put into the Garden of Eden, but he would have created 
a Collective and instructed them to work the garden as a group.” This 
sample of pious reasoning shows well enough why the collectivization 
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and mechanization of the farms has required educating the peasants 
out of their more blatant religious superstitions. And the successful 
functioning of the new agricultural economy proceeds to undermine 
the social roots of religion among the rural population. Hence it is not 
merely atheist and antireligious propaganda that is eliminating religion 
from the Soviet Union, but even more importantly the establishment of 
an economic system which does away with the chief motivations towards 
faith in the supernatural. 

The Communists attack religion from every possible angle and with 
every possible kind of strategy. And it is for this reason I believe that for 
the first time in history a great and populous nation is well within the sight 
of the day when religious superstition will be practically dead; and 
when the people, therefore, will be able to concentrate on this-earthly 
human welfare without myths of gods and visions of future lives to 
distract and weaken them. Such an achievement, I feel, is in itself 
alone well worth the costs of the Russian Revolution. . 

“Russian Sociology,” as I have indicated, is a book designed for spe- 
cialists rather than the general reader. It gives a full and competent 
account of the historical development and social-political background 
of Russian sociology. Part IV brings matters up to date with an able 
outline of the Marxist viewpoint and of the various revisionist theories. 
There is also an interesting foreword by Sidney Webb. 

Cor.iss Lamont 


Paciric Ocean. (Tiku Oxean) (Jn Russian). A_ political, 
sociological and economic review published quarterly by the 
Pacific Section of the Institute of World Economics and World 
Politics of the Communist Academy. Moscow. No. 1, ]uly-Sep- 
tember, 1934. pp. 218. 4r. 


: publication of the quarterly “Pacific Ocean,” started by the 
Pacific Section of the Institute of World Economics and Politics, is filling 
a gap which until recently existed in the periodical publication of the 
US.S.R. by creating a special review devoted to the scientific study and 
analysis of the problems of the Pacific. Thus the U.S.S.R. has now a 
review similar in its aims to Pacific Affairs. 
The first issue contains an article by G. Voitinsky on “Japanese Im- 
perialism and War in the Far East”; an historical review by L. Ivanov 
of the period between the Washington Conference and the “crisis” of 
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1935-36; a study of “Japan’s Financial Preparations for War” by V. Stein: 
an article on anti-Soviet propaganda in Japan by I. Lemin; and an 
article by Wu-Pin on “The Occupation of Manchuria and the National. 
Revolutionary Movement.” In addition, there is a general discussion of 
the place of the Pacific in world economics by G. Popov and a study of 
Japanese expansion in the Malay States, Indonesia and the Philippines 
by A. Halperin. 

The speech of Itakawa, a Japanese communist, before the court by 
which he was tried in 1931, is reprinted from a Japanese paper. There js 
also special correspondence from Japan on “Dangerous Thoughts and 
the White Terror” in Japan, and from Shanghai on “The Diplomacy of 
Water Fowl.” 

In addition to book reviews, there is a section devoted to documents of 
importance on the Pacific area. Among these latter is a report on the 
foundation of a special organization in the Soviet Union to study prob- 
lems of the Pacific and of its formal affiliation with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

In its first issue, it is apparent, the review has dealt mainly with prob 
lems connected with Japanese expansion in the Pacific and with similar 
aspects of the conflict of interests in this area. Wu-Pin’s article, however, 
on Manchuria gives very detailed information which is little known to 
the outside world on the size and character of the Chinese partisan move- 
ment in Manchuria. The Shanghai letter on “The Diplomacy of Water 
Fowl” refers to a statement made by the Japanese Minister in China, 
Mr. Aryoshi, during his visit to Japan last spring. His statement explained 
that the water fowl moves over the surface of the water very quietly and 
ceremoniously, but under the surface works its legs with great energy, 
moving quickly from one place to another. It intimated that Japan must 
imitate the water fowl in maintaining an appearance of serenity while 
at the same time striving with all its resources to accomplish its aims. 
The letter then describes the “feverish activity with which Japanese 
diplomacy is doing everything to achieve—through local or general 
negotiations—some kind of agreement with Nanking” and declares that 
“such a ‘solution of the Chinese problem’, tentative though it be, is one 
of the important elements of preparation for the crisis of 1935-36 and is 
dictated by the desire to show the rest of the world the fait accompli of a 
Chinese-Japanese agreement.” 

The book reviews include a long and detailed criticism of Empire in 
the East, edited by Joseph Barnes, and briefer reviews of two Japanese 
publications: one concerning the military indoctrination of Japanese 
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youth (Japan’s Army and Navy, by Hirata Sinkaku, published for school 
children), and the other about the ‘crisis of 1936’ (In The Name of 1936, 
by the same author, outlining the inevitable struggle of Japan for 
supremacy in the Pacific). 

It is to be hoped that in future issues the reviews may become more 
rich and varied. The first issue, however, is quite substantial and its 
appearance is timely. Its contents have a real and large interest for every 


student of Pacific problems. 
V. Romm 


A History or Russtan Lirerature. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1934. pp. 388. $2.50. 


ee is the second edition of Prince Mirsky’s valuable work 
which first appeared in 1927 and which forms one whole with his Con- 
temporary Russian Literature (1881-1925), published in 1926. In the 
volume under consideration, the author gives a brief account of the lit- 
erature of old Russia (XI-XVII centuries), the essential facts of the Age 
of Classicism (XVIII century), and excellent summaries of the works 
produced by Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and the minor 
writers in the Age of Realism. Prince Mirsky has handled his subject 
with judgment, thoroughness, and more than competent knowledge. 
His book, therefore, still remains the best survey there is in English 
of the development of Russian literature from its beginnings to the 
conversion of Tolstoy (1880). 
The Bibliography listing the best English translations of Russian 
authors and critical studies of their writings will be of particular value 


to those interested in Russian literature. 
Gerorce Z. Patrick 


Tue DisarMaMENT Deaptock. By J]. W. Wheeler-Bennett. Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons Ltd. 1934. pp. 314. 155. 
ArMAMENTs YEAR-Boox. Geneva: League of Nations. 1934. pp- 


1052. $6.25. 


F Ew provisions in Woodrow Wilson’s original program for per- 
manent peace were more vital than the fourth of his fourteen points: 
« 123> 
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“Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with national safety.” Yet no part 
of the Wilsonian program has been beset with greater obstacles during 
the decade and a half which has followed the Peace Conference at Paris, 
Today, sixteen years after the war to end war, military expenditures of 
the great powers are again rising to new peaks, martial preparations are 
again disturbing relations between governments, and the effort to achieve 
limitation and reduction of armaments has arrived at a discouraging 
impasse. The Disarmament Conference, which met with such high hopes 
in February 1932, is continuing its precarious existence only by the 
process of frequent and repeated postponements. 

The two volumes under review afford a revealing picture of the 
dilemma in which the world finds itself at the beginning of 1935. From 
that invaluable handbook of the League of Nations, the Armaments 
Year-Book, it is possible to trace in broad outline the state of military 
and naval preparations during the current era of dictatorship and nation- 
alism. Reference to the national defense budgets of the so-called great 
powers discloses the fact that with the sole exception of Germany, still 
nominally bound by the restrictions of the Versailles treaty, all of these 
powers were spending far more on armies and navies in 1934 than they 
did in 1913. These increases range from approximately 25 per cent in the 
case of France to 190 per cent in the case of the United States and some 
388 per cent in the case of Japan. On the basis of official budget figures for 
some sixty nations as collected in this annual publication, it appears that 
the nations of the world have spent in the neighborhood of 40 billion 
dollars on their land, naval and air forces during the past ten years, and 
this despite the Covenant of the League of Nations and the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy! 

The value of the Armaments Year-Book as a reference work cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. The present edition, which is the tenth annual 
volume published by the League, contains monographs on sixty-four 
countries, both members and non-members of the League of Nations. It 
presents a wealth of information on the organization and composition of 
military forces, air forces, and naval establishments, as well as expendi- 
tures for national defense. And yet, despite the best efforts of the League 
Secretariat to gather all available material, the information on armaments 
is often sketchy and inadequate or sadly out of date. The monographs, 
for example, contain no reference to the huge stocks of war material, such 
as guns, tanks and ammunition built up by the great powers during the 
past decade. It is impossible, from the scanty figures in the Year-Book, to 
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estimate the actual strength of the air forces of the principal powers, or 
the reserve strength of the armed forces of those countries which maintain 
the conscript system. Without full information on these important 
elements the official figures showing the personnel of peace-time armies 
and the rate of military expenditure are incomplete. 

It need hardly be said that the responsibility for these omissions lies 
with the governments and not with the League Secretariat, which is re- 
sponsible for the Year-Book. Under Article 8 of the Covenant all members 
of the League have pledged themselves to “exchange full and frank 
information as to the scale of their armaments.” Despite this pledge most 
of the important military powers have consequently declined to make 
public essential details of war material, airplanes, and the strength of 
organized reserves. 

In his comprehensive and well documented survey of the Geneva Con- 
ference Mr. Wheeler-Bennett holds out little hope for disarmament in 
the predictable future. After two and a half years, he sadly observes, the 
general Disarmament Conference “still ekes out a precarious existence, 
living on tolerance and only continuing at all because no Great Power will 
accept responsibility for delivering the coup de grace.” In the face of the 
new situation created by the re-armament of Germany and the Nazi pro- 
gram for revision of the Treaty of Versailles, Europe is compelled to fol- 
low one of two courses: “Either to take up arms in defense of the Treaty 
or quietly, with such grace as possible, to acquiesce in its violation and 
revision and to watch the gradual building up of a bloc of states from 
the Baltic and the North Sea to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, either 
politically national socialist or having been drawn within the orbit of 
German influence.” 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett recognizes clearly enough that the chief responsi- 
bility for the present plight of Europe rests primarily with those who 
dictated the settlement of 1919. It was at Paris that the first blunders were 
made—the imposition of unjustifiably harsh terms on Germany, the 
whittling away of Wilson’s program of collective action, and the open 
opposition to reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety. When, at the instance of France, the words 
domestic safety were changed to “national safety” in Article VIII of the 
Covenant, the Allied and Associated powers were free to retain armies 
and navies as instruments of national policy and to hold out against those 
reductions of military strength which alone could bring an agree- 
ment with Germany. Despite these fatal blunders, however, there were 
many, like Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, who though they “understood the 
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Peace Treaty to have been conceived and delivered in fear and hatred and 
the flush of victory, believed that the mistakes . . . were so glaring . . . 
that in time when the thunder of war had receded the Allied and Asso. 
ciated powers would themselves take steps to rectify them and to do 
gradually in sanity what had been impossible in the atmosphere of Paris, 
to build up a European structure based upon equality and compromise.” 

The failure of this effort, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett declares, “represents the 
second great disillusionment which we of the present generation have 
suffered in the last fifteen years.” His account of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, while reflecting his own disillusionment, is a complete and objec- 
tive survey of the problems of disarmament and security. This volume, 
together with his three previous books on disarmament, presents a con- 
secutive history covering the disarmament efforts of the past fifteen years, 


T. Stone 


An Artzas or Current Arrairs. By J. F. Horrabin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1934. pp. x+-149. $1.50. 


i small volume contains seventy-four maps each of which is 
designed to illustrate an important contemporary problem. A short ex- 
planation containing the indispensable minimum of data about the prob- 
lem is attached to each map. The result is a useful pocket-guide for non- 
specialist pressmen and others who wish to have a nodding acquaintance 
with the facts surrounding some of the most commonly discussed inter- 
national disputes of the day. It would be unfortunate, however, if a peru- 
sal of the atlas encouraged an already prevalent tendency to identify the 
study of international relations exclusively with the study of the sources 
of actual or potential international conflict. 

S. H. Battey 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1933 


Economic Conflict and Control 


Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. Hottanp 


In one volume—the material causes of friction in the Pacific; shipping— 
instability of currency—differences in standards of living—Japanese 
expansion—the moulding of public opinion, government control. 


The chief resource for bringing knowledge of Pacific affairs up-to-date. 
481 pages Price $5.00 


Order from the National Councils or from the 
Central Secretariat of the I.P.R. 
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